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N each issue of House & Garden we lay a 

little extra stress upon some one phase of the 
ramified problem of making a livable home. 
Thus this December number is called the 
Christmas House Number; and also thus, the 
January issue will deal particularly with furni- 
ture and furnishings. 

There is far more to the art of fitting acces- 
sories to their proper places in the room than 
some people imagine, so we are devoting three 
pages to it. The old adage about first catching 
your rabbit hardly applies to such things as 
vases, lamp-shades, screens, and other acces- 
sories which make for color and variety in a 
house; in their case, you should first decide 
whether you really want to catch one, and of just 
what sort it shall be. The possibilities are many, 
and this article suggests a goodly number of 
them. 

A shorter article, but one which we are rather 
proud of because it is so intensely practical and 
will appeal to so many people, treats of the drap- 
ing of dressing tables. In no room in the house, 
perhaps, is there better opportunity to display 
real taste and individuality than in the one 
which contains the dressing table. 

Next in importance to the furniture itself is 
the background against which it appears. The 
walls of a room either enhance the mobiliary 
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One of the furnishing accessory views 
from the January issue 


ieces or detract from them. Which they will do 
is told in two articles, one on the white paneled 
background, and the other on the antiqued wall. 





NUMBER 


The latter, by the way, describes the practical 
processes of antiquing. 

New ‘ideas in curtains and shades, and the 
choice and hanging of tapestries, form the sub- 
stance of several more pages in the January 
number. And since furniture needs something 
to stand upon as well as appear against, we 
decided that facts about rugs and their usage 
should come in for a fair allotment of our 
editorial space. 

Each year housekeepers are presented by the 
ice-man with one of two excuses for the mount- 
ing proportions of his bill; either the past winter 
was so mild that the ice didn’t freeze, or so cold 
that it froze too thick. Well, there’s one way to 
answer the ice-man—resort to your own electrical 
refrigeration plant. We'll tell a lot about it in 
the January issue. 

The collectors’ article is about Bohemian glass, 
a fascinating topic in itself and made doubly so 
by Gardner Teall’s pen. H. D. Eberlein writes of 
picture frames, Ethel Peyser tells the pros and 
cons of the vacuum cleaner case, and other pages 
are devoted to weather-vanes, dogs, fences, 
garden steps, color transition, and other typical 
topics. 

A well-balanced number, with enough em- 
ew to give it especial character. We rather 

elieve you'll like it. 
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garden path and driveway. Over one end of the terrace is a 
natural cedar laitice roof for vines. The combination of the 


wrchitecture and the growth and the sunlight makes a pleasant 


reminder, in these wintry days, of the tropics far south of 


New York. The house is the home of Alfred J. Stern, Esq. 
Randolph H. Aimiroty was the architect 
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IN A COUNTRY HOUSE 


From the Old English Coventry or Chester Cycles Can Be Adapted 
a Play for Christmas Eve or That Holiday House Party 


F YOU have wondered what you can do to 

make this Christmas somewhat different 
from other Christmases, try gathering together 
a houseful of eager workers, and enlist the in- 
terest of your neighbors and the community, 
to give at midnight, Christmas Eve, a Miracle 
Play. 

Have your trimmed tree for the children by 
all means, and frolic and feast to your heart’s 
content on Christmas Day, but set aside this 


GRACE NORTON ROSE 


Illustrated by Jack Manley Rosé 


time at midnight for the presentation of a very 
beautiful and impressive version of the old 
English Christmas: plays of the Coventry 
and Chester Cycles. Any version is adaptable 
to modern use, and a study of these pageants 
will reveal a wealth of charming detail. The 
one described was given last year by the Play- 
house Association of Summit, New Jersey, and 
found much appreciation in the community. 
The joint effort of the members themselves and 











private subscriptions to cover the slight cost of 
the presentation made it possible to give the 
play without charge to the people on Christmas 
Eve and two succeeding nights of the holidays. 

If you give it, do it as wonderfully as you 
can, preserving the old English atmosphere. It 
should last barely half an hour, music and all. 
Have plenty of greens, tall candles, and clouds 
of incense, and depend a bit upon unusual light- 
ing and rich costuming for the effects. Under 


The Annunciation, the opening scene of the play, begins by the prophets Ezekiel and Isaiah taking their positions against the proscenium arch. A glow of 
light appears, and out of the darkness comes the angel. To one side curtains part, showing the Virgin, her Fra Angelico hands upraised in awe 
































fore Stage 


Border Lights (Overhead ) 
——————_— 


a gallery in a large room, is an ideal place in 
which to give the play. At one end of a music 
room or a studio or even a living room, a tem- 
porary stage could be constructed without in- 
jury to the room, A big entrance hall, or an 
unused stable or garage could be utilized. 


The Stage Arrangements 


The drawn diagrams will help you to make 
the stage arrangements simple and practical. 
There will nearly always be some man in your 
circle of friends whe has a good working knowl- 
edge of carpentry and mechanics. Enlist his 
aid, get someone to handle the costuming and 
take over old chests for rich fabrics, embroid- 
ered robes, capes, and stoles, and secure a 
painter to apply a flat creamy gray to the cut- 
out cardboard arches and the practical steps 
and platform, 




















Properties for the wise 
men and the shepherds, 
shown here in adora 
lion, can readily be 
made at home. The 
stage should be softly 
lighted 


1 he stage arrangement 
is very simple—a fore 
stage with a raised 
platform at the back 
and a curtained s pace 
at each corner. Lights 
are easily put in place 


The construction of 
the stage walls and 
platform is shown be- 
low. With these few 
pieces the play can be 
given at one end of a 
large living room 
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The fabric hangings should be fairly heavy 
and of a soft texture. A good weight gray can- 
ton flannel is very practical and beautiful 
under the violet light. 

A musician will find suitable music, adapting, 
composing and arranging parts to his delight. 
Let there be a piano, harp and ’cello, if pos- 
sible, a shepherd who can play the flute, and 
a quartette of women’s voices for the angel 
choir. 

After you have made your plans, enlisted 
your helpers, and selected your performers, 
allow sufficient time to rehearse and accom- 
plish the construction details. Neighbors will 
be in and out, rehearsing, being fitted for cos- 
tumes, dragging in greens, suggesting, aiding, 
and getting in the way, but clear them all out 
on the last day before Christmas and have that 
to yourself for rest and relaxation. 


The Costumes and Setting 


Once duly approved, make each one respon- 
sible for his costume and the lines assigned to 
him. The telephone will make things pos- 
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sible. Altar candles and incense should be 
ordered out from the city, weeks before 
Huge candlesticks and a prie-dieu can 
generally be borrowed. Some accessories, 
such as wigs and beards, leather tunics, 
animal skins, sandals, Gabriel’s wings, 
the shepherds’ crooks, and the kings’ 
crowns had better come from a theatrical 
costumer. Gabriel’s long golden trumpet 
can be made at home, as can the man- 
ger and the halos. 


The Setting 


At eleven, Christmas eve, all is in readi- 
ness. The high mantel in the auditorium 
end of the room is massed with holly and 
cedar, and against this background, tall, 
lighted candles rear themselves. A low 
fire burns on the hearth. Dull brass bowls 
for incense have been placed at each side 
of the improvised stage, and a lovely silk 
curtain hangs in straight folds across the 
opening. Cedar boughs bank the front of 
the platform, and chairs stand expectantly 
in orderly rows. The rest of the furniture 
has been pushed back into the shadows 
of the dimly lighted room. Neighbors 
and friends will arrive, seemingly touched 
with the slight formality the unusual 
demands. The great room, lighted very 


softly with myriads of candles, the stirring air, 
warm and scented from the burning cedar logs, 
and the pungent odor of the fresh-cut branches, 


will present the very spirit of Christmas. 


There will be a moment of hushed antici- 
pation when two vested boys enter slowly and 


light the incense in the bowls 
at each side of the stage. The 
gray smoke trails upward in 
wisps, and a faint suggestion 
of the Orient pervades the 
room. The boys stand silently 
beside the fireplace, long- 
handled snuffers in readiness. 
Slowly and solemnly, a deep 
bell sounds, breaking the mo- 
ment of tension, and the boys 
move about, swiftly snuffing 
out the candles, tall and short, 
until the room pulses in dark- 
ness, save for a small green 
point of light near the piano 
and the faint flickering glow 
on the hearth. 

As the last of the twelve 
strokes sounds, the boys with- 
draw and, with a soft silken 
swish, the curtains part. 
There is a moment of silence, 
and then, ever so gently, the 
music of the piano, harp and 
’cello begins. 


Gabriel’s Annunciation 


Between the parted cur- 
tains a darkened stage shows, 
only faintly, hangings in long 
sweeping folds and the spring- 
ing curve of arches on a col- 


onnade, raised three steps 
from the fore stage. Softly 


and afar sounds the “Gloria 
in Excelsis,”’ and out of the 
shadows, passing between the 
arches, the white-robed figure 
of Isaiah is visible. He ad- 
vances slowly, staff in hand, 
and Ezekiel, robed in black, 
enters also and stands at the 
foot of the steps, while Isaiah 
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Gabriel, robed in white, appears in a flood light against the 
limitless blue of a faintly lighted night sky, simulated by 
the blue back drop 


speaks the very lovely and impressive lines 
beginning, 
“T come here upon this ground 
To comfort every creature of birth; 
For I, Isaiah the prophet, have found 
Many sweet matters whereof we may make mirth 
On this same wise, 2 





The wonder of the shepherds on first seeing the star is an impressive point in the miracle 
play. They follow the star to the merry tune of a pipe that one of them blows 
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They take their positions against the 
proscenium arch, facing the audience, and 
remain with bowed heads, motionless, dur- 
ing the presentation. Gradually, a glow 
of light appears in the center arch, and 
out of the formless dark, a radiant white 
figure is revealed, until Gabriel stands, 
vivid against the limitless blue of a faintly 
lighted night sky. He raises his long, slen- 
der, golden trumpet to his lips. As the 
sustained sweet note dies clearly away, 
the long, gray folds to the right of the arch 
part and disclose a softly illuminated 
niche in which kneels the figure of the 
Virgin. Her beautiful, calm face is bowed 
over folded hands. Rose and old blue are 
her draperies, with touches of gold at the 
throat, and an open golden halo circles 
the veil over her meek head. At the first 
words, 


“Hail Mary, full of grace, 
Our Lord God is with thee. 
Above all women that ever was, 
Lady, blessed may thou be; 
Dread thee nothing, maiden, at this. 
From Heaven above, hither I am sent, 
Of embassage of that King of Bliss, 
Unto thee, Lady, in virgin reverence; 
Saluting thee here as most excellent, 
Whose virtue above all others, doth 

abound: ‘ 


she turns towards the angel, her Fra Angelico 
hands upraised in awe, her rapt gaze speaking 
her wonderment as she lifts timid eyes to the 
vision, flooded in clear white light, seemingly 
too beautiful to be real, too dazzling for mortal 
eyes to bear the sight. 


Rising before the An- 
nunciation, she drops slowly 
to her knees, her hands folded 
on her bosom until Gabriel’s 
last words to her, 


“Now, farewell lady of might 


most, 
Unto the Godhead I thee com- 
mit,” 
when the light fades and 


Mary’s curtain falls on her 
humbly prostrated. 


Where Shepherds Watched 


There is an interval of mu- 
sic, and, faintly, the illumi- 
nated, deep night sky shows 
through the arches, then far 
away. The sound of pipes 
and the shepherds’ song comes 
gradually nearer. The first 
shepherd, a mere boy, in short 
brown tunic of tanned leather 
skins, appears, lustily piping, 
and stops near the center 
arch, peering about him off 
into the distance, ““Hulloow- 
ing’’ anxiously. 


“Now God that art in Trinity, 

I know not where my sheep ’e 
nor they be. 

The night is cold; 

Now it is night the middest of 
the night, 

These weathers are dark and 
dim of light! 

What ho, fellows, ho, hullo ho!” 


Afar comes an answering 
voice, and presently enter two 
other shepherds. The 
younger, garbed in a red cloth 
tunic and skins, with leather 
leggings bound with thongs, 
carries a crook, and the elder 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The driveway entrance is simple—a 

brick and timber vestibule under an 

overhanging ell This view shows 

the nogging, or brickwork in various 

patierns between the timbers, lo an 
advantage 


Among the interesting corners is 
this window-seal with ts heavy, 
irregularly leaded panes and ts 
built-in cupboard with wrought-iron 
strap hinge The treatment its 
characteristically Elisabethan 


The breakfast room has a green tied 
] > oe Alacl ; 

floor. Rough plaster walls run to the 
floor, without baseboard. Old Eng- 
lish furniture has been used, and 
wrought-iron fixture Arden Stu- 





decorator 


IN THE ELIZABETHAN STYLE HAS BEEN 
USED IN THIS HOUSE AT RYE, NEW YORK 


HOBART B. UPJOHN, Architect 
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Gillies 


Genuine half-timber—the type that 
is an integral part of the construc- 
tion—has been used in this house. 
Its general design is Elizabethan and 
the atmos phere of that era is success- 
fully maintained in the old English 
slate roof with its characteristic 
clustered chimneys. The two bay 
windows, though alike in effect, are 
quite different ix detail 
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Along the front of the house runs 
a broad paved terrace with a brick 
retaining wall. Evergreens in tubs 
are placed at regular intervals and 
form a connecting link between the 
oak of the house timbers and the 
greenery of the garden. Stone 
excavated on the site has been used 
for garden walls in the foreground 
and the terrace flooring 
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TALE 


HESE incidents may not be set down in the Book, but they are 
doubtless the way the thing happened. 

When Joseph and Mary came to the inn at Bethlehem that night, 
the clerk in charge said he was very sorry, but that they were all 
full up, there wasn’t a room left. However, something must be done 
about it; and he offered them a shake-down in the stable. So they 
went to the stable quite content. 

That sort of thing happens to scores of people in New York and 
countless other cities every night. People troop in from belated trains, 
walk up to the desk expectantly and are told that all the rooms are 
taken. They are disappointed. Fagged out, nervous, hungry, all 
they want is to crawl into the little ol’ bed and sleep. Before them 
stretches the unpleasant vista of wandering about from hotel to hotel 
until, finally, when they can’t drag another foot farther, they discover 
one that can give them a room. But at this point the accommodating 
night clerk suggests that, if they don’t mind the informality of it and 
the lack of facilities, he can set up some cots over in the servants’ 
quarters above the garage. And with thankful hearts these weary 
folk make the best of the inconvenient circumstances. 

Precisely that sort of thing happened that night at Bethlehem. An 
old man and a maid, a full inn, an accommodating night clerk—and 
then soft straw on a stable floor. 


YUCCESSIVE generations of religious folk have been wont to 
J sentimentalize over this. They have pictured the inn at Bethlehem 
as a sort of miniature Ritz-Carlton, with a marble lobby and bell- 
hops and rooms en suite with a modern bath and soft carpets on the 
floor and a French spring, box-couch bed piled high with lingerie 
pillows and comfortables. As a contrast to this they visualize the 
stable as a filthy hole such as one 
encounters now and then today on 
some backward farm. 

Neither of these pictures can be 
true. The Ritz-Carlton sort of hostel 
wouldn't possess such a stable, on one 
hand and, on the other, Ritz-Carltons 
didn’t exist in those days. Accom- 
modations for travelers were primi- 
tive. The inns were simple. Even to- 
day they are simple in that part of the 
world. One carries his own mattress 
and pillow with him, and pays for a 
space on the floor. As all the floor 
space in the inn at Bethlehem was a 
occupied that night, the accommodat- | 
ing night clerk offered the stable where 
there was ample room, where the air 
was warmed by the bodies of the 
cattle, where it was quiet, where there 
was plenty of straw for the maiden to 
lie down upon. 

One of these days some poet will 
sing the glories of that accommodat- 
ing night clerk. He seems to have been 
overlooked. 


IGHT clerks &re perhaps the 

most hardened set of men in the 
world. They constantly have to stand 
the rebuffs of irate travelers. 

Night after night in any hotel in 
New York you can see enacted the 
unpleasant little scene. Up struts a 
stout, self-possessed—albeit weary 
citizen with his entourage. He asks for 
rooms. The clerk replies that all the 
rooms are taken. “But I am Mr. 
So-and-So!”’ And he is indignant that 
the clerk never heard of him before, 
enraged because the clerk refuses to 
rout people out of their beds to furnish 
accommodations for the small-town 
magnate. He demands to see the 
manager. He storms. He talks about 
his “‘rights."’ 

Somehow that sort of thing doesn't 
fit in with the picture of Joseph and 





TO LOUISE 


(A Christmas Baby, Now One Year Old) 


Undaunted by a world of grief, 
You came upon perplexing days, 
And cynics doubt their disbelief 
To see the sky-stains in your gaze. 


Your sudden and inclusive smile 

And your emphatic tears, admit 

That you must find this life worth while, 
So eagerly you clutch at it! 


Your face of triumph says, brave mite, 
That life is full of love and luck 
Of blankets to kick off at night, 
And two soft rose-pink thumbs to suck. 


O loveliest of pioneers 

Upon this trail of long surprise, 

May all the stages of the years 

Show such enchantment in your eyes! 


By parents’ patient buttonings, 

And endless safety pins, you'll grow 
To ribbons, garters, hooks and things, 
Up to the ultimate Trousseau 


But never, in your dainty prime, 
Will you be more adored by me i 
Than when you see, this Great First Time, 
Lit candles on a Christmas Tree. 
—CnuristopHer Morey 
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ACCOMMODATING NIGHT CLERK 


Mary coming up to the Bethlehem inn that night. You can’t picture 
Joseph storming about or Mary whining. You can’t imagine them 
blustering about their “‘rights.”” But we do know—for the Book tells 
it—that they accepted the shake-down in the stable. 

From that night on men have thought tenderly when they passed a 
stable, with its gentle-faced kine gazing out, and successive generations 
of them have knelt in reverence at Christmastime before a manger. 
Perhaps, had Joseph demanded his “rights,” made a scene such as 
you can see any night in any crowded modern city, we would think 
tenderly of hotels. But it isn’t conceivable that we should think 
tenderly of hotels because it isn’t conceivable that the holy pair 
spluttered about their “rights.”’ 


URING the past five years there has been a lot of spluttering 

about “rights.”” Workmen in every nation under the sun have 
howled and struck for them. Capitalists have demanded them in high 
dudgeon. The bourgeoisie have yelped about them in the public 
press. Big nations and small have issued floods of propaganda on their 
“rights.” Every conceivable tribe has presented its “bill of rights.” 
We are getting tired of the word “rights.’’ Doubtless the Big Night 
Clerk is, too. 

It is high time we stopped talking about “rights” and got down to 
the cold simple facts of working and living. We may have to begin 
by accepting some makeshift that the world offers us, some economic 
cot set up in a servants’ quarters, some fragile bundle of straw spread 
out on a stable floor. But for Heaven’s sake, let’s get down to it! 
Accept! Accept! The world has been conquered and Heaven stormed 
not by men who demanded their “rights” but by those who accepted 
the opportunities circumstance gave them. That’s the trick Fate 
invariably plays on those self-impor- 
tant souls who demand as inalienable 
the things they think ought to come to 
them—they never inherit the earth 
they so loudly clamor for. 

For there is a great difference be- 
tween the things we think ought to 
come to us and the things that are 
good for us to have. A night on a cot 
in a servants’ hall probably does the 
spluttering small-town magnate more 
good than a suite of rooms. It may, 
conceivably, awake a sense of humility 
in his heart. 





HERE is nothing ennobling 

about a local magnate in a suite 
of rooms, but there was something 
very ennobling about the holy pair in 
the stable. In fact, one of the world’s 
pitiful pictures is a small, self-impor- 
tant man wandering about, utterly 
lost, in a palatial suite. Lots of people’s 
homes are like that. They build enor- 
mous houses and furnish them at a 
fabulous price—and then find them- 
selves unhappy there. Their walls and 
chairs dwarf them! Pigmy-souled, 
they are made even smaller by the 
splendor and magnificence that sur- 
round them. 

But a very fine sight it is, indeed, to ° 
see a man who is master of the rooms 
in which he lives, who commands his 
surroundings as he commands his life. 
And a very fine sight it must have 
been that night in the stable when One 
came who filled it with a glory! 

These are strange things to say, but 
they are the veriest truth. They are 
applicable to the making of a life, they 
are necessary to the making of a home. 
You must first accept the stable. Then 


i you must fill the stable with a glory. 
i And having done that, you make a 
palace where men come to seek com- 
fort and refreshment and the warm 





cheer of friendship. 
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AN ENGLISH HOUSE IN AN AMERICAN SUBURB 
How readily an English style of architecture lends itself to our brick door arch a crest has been let into the plaster. The absence 
American countryside is shown in the residence of John B. of woodwork, except in the exterior doors and windows, the leaded 
Van Haelen, Esq., at Hartsdale, N. Y. Chimney pots and the casements, the roof of mottled purple and green slates, all con- 
= bay window form the outstanding features in this grouping of tribute to the success of the design. Other views of the house 
simple elements. The walls are hollow tile with plaster applied and its surrounding plantings are shown on pages 38 and 39. j 


in a manner showing the long, sweeping trowel marks. Over the Frank J. Forster was the architect 
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Portrait medallion of 
Benjamin Franklin in 
lustre. 19th Century 





OLD LUSTRE AND THE NEW COLLECTOR 


A Ware for Those Who Love Subtle Colors Behind a Glaze 
and Enjoy a Meal for the Dishes in Which It is Served 
GARDNER TEALI 


AM NOT what vou would call 


that apple sauce and not lustre ware 
is the root of the matter, but I 
know better, for I have but the most 
casual, and even then only occa- 
sional, interest in apple sauce,which 
leads me to be certain that it is 
lustre ware—the milk jug, the 
sugar bowl and creamer, the jam- 
pot and the silver resist lustre mug 
before my flowered pink lustre 
plate. 
Possibly, Dear Reader, you will 
think I am romancing, but my faith 
se e in human institutions and in the 
rst pitcher is Staffordshire copper lustre with a figured panel; the persistence of miracles has been 
second a rose panel in copper lustr greatly enhanced by the significant 
fact that all “this’’ happened to me 
—happened !—and not so very long 
ago. That country ramble—how it 
will live in memory! And the sup- 
pertime hospitality, come upon that 
early evening—how conclusively it 
has proved to my modest satisfac- 
tion that I am an exemplary excep- 
tion to that one of the frailties of 
human nature commonly categoried 
as envy, for no craven covetousness 
suggested my returning stealthily 
in the night to rifle the cupboard 
y that I knew would be holding these 


a greedy person, but there ma 
be no harm in confessing that when 
I arn in the countrvside, lustre ware 
is always a discoverable certainty 
when chancing upon a _ pleasing 
farmhouse or a villagé of inviting 
cottages. Some there may be who 
would regard such a state of affairs 
as whimsical, who would have no 
patience with a predilection for a 
well-adorned country board, not 
necessarily groaning beneath a mid- 
day meal or a twilight supper, but 
comfortably conscious of upholding r) 
a plenty to go round Chere one 
will find an abundance of fresh milk, 
hot biscuit and honey, delectable 
tea, and the jam-pot thoughtfully 
placed within reach. To such a 
meal one comes by instinct at the 
appointed time and leaves with 
body and spirit refreshed. 

Now I contend that the sight of 
bits of old lustre ware, such as one 
is apt to find on just such tables. is, 
in itself, conducive to a spiritual re- 
freshment which the silver service, 
solid or sham, of the very best 
appointed city restaurant may not 
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dispense. There are, | grant you, ’ — ; rEr“suare™art: treasures when the cover was re- 
some, or many, who would contend The Staffordshire district was the cradle of the lustre industry in England. moved and the kindly housewife 
’ ——— These two silver resist lustre pitchers date from the early 19th Century - : 





These three pitchers are examples of fine resist lustre of early 1oth Century make. Resist lustre was so called because the underglase of color and design 
formed by chemically reduced metals resisted the final top glaze, leaving each its separate color and character 
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The two jugs to the right 
are examples of old copper 
lustre with flower sprays 
in blue relief. This ware 
is light in weight, thin, 
glazed inside and out 
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(Right, above.) 
A silver and gray 
lustre covered 
dish of 1oth Cen- 
tury workman- 


ship 


(Lefi.) A blue 
underglase resist 
lustre pitcher 
with a Morland 
hunting subject . 

de sign X : 
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The ground decoration was stenciled 

on and then glazed, as in the case of 

this floral lustre pitcher of 19th 
Century make 


OLE OLLI 


The stenciled design is apparent in 

this copper and blue lustre ware 

pitcher of 19th Century manufacture, 
a typical example 


thy OTL OE 


who knew not Wedgwood from Woolworth had 
“finished with the dishes.”’ Instead there was 
in me the virtue to say grace with grace and to 
give thanks with a thankful heart, a heart truly 
thankful that I had enjoved that bit of com- 
munion in their natural habitat with such things 
as reposed in my own abode on their remote 
museum-like hooks ance she could use 
oroncabinet ——————— a : on occasion with 
shelves, indus fi a free conscience, 
triously labeled like would, with the 
mummies of the Midas-touch of 
past, themselves babbling connois- 
regarded as objets seurship, have 
de vertu and not as turned the gold of 
containers for the this contentment 


staff of life and (Continued on p.64) 


the unculpable wherewith of these prohibi- 
tionary days to wash it down. I did not have 
the heart to spoil the adventure by disclosing 
to my country hostess the pedigree of her pot- 
tery. In the first place, a comfortable susten- 
ance was hers, and the pride I know she took in 
her pretty “dishes,” dishes which in her ignor- 
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The pink lustre, an example of which 
is shown in this tea-pot, must not be 
confused with lilac. It is a distinct 
hue ay 


Early 19th Century 
purple and whit 
lustre pitcher 


A copper lustre 
pitcher of common 
4 19th Century design 
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Silver lustre was produced by applying a second glaze of platinum solution; it must not be confused with the inferior steel lustre. Of these early 19th Century 
silver resist lustre pitchers the central shows the design of a bird with sparse foliage about—a favorite design 
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CHRISTMAS BEGINS AT HOME 


Tradition and the Part It Plays in Our Modern Celebration of the Day. 
Suggestions for the Use of Living Christmas Trees and Other Features 





ROBERT STELL 


Me than any other festival of the vear, 7 
Christmas is a season of virile color. ; AON 
We think of Easter in terms of white, of F ~“ 













Thanksgiving in the browns and golds of 
autumn. But the colors of Christmas are 
glowing red and lusty green, sturdy and full of 
wholesome cheer 

it has been so for centuries. Our holly was 
an emblem of peace and goodwill among the 
early Romans——its very name is but a form 
of the word “holy.” Pine, olive and myrtle 
have long been symbols of the : 
joyous season. The one excep 
tion to the rule of healthy color 
is the mistletoe, whose pale 
leaves and berries have retained 
omewhat of the religious sig 
nificance which they held in the 
times of the Druids. 

Look at it as you will, tradi- 
tion plays a large part in the 
Christmas festivities. To noth 
ing connected with the outward 
forms of the season does it cling 
more closely than to the mistle- 
toe, although certain icono¢ 
lasts have made uncompli 
mentary remarks about this 
plant’s habits of living and 
generally cheerless appearance 





In ages past men believed that 
fairies sought shelter from the 
cold among its leaves, and that 
he who hung it above his fire “ 
place offered hospice to the good 
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sprites. The Ilex which the Latins used to 
send to convey their good wishes to friends was 
nothing less than holly; and the Yule-log of 
Merrie Englande and the North was as much 
a part of the day’s ritual as the singing of 
carols or the eating of plum pudding. 

Our modern Christmas decorations of the 
house are based on these customs of former 
days, and it would be almost sacrilege to 
violate their traditions. On the other hand, 
there is no reason for us to handle them pre- 

cisely as do all our neighbors, 

submerging individuality—and 
sometimes a sense of humor as 
well—in rigid adherence to pre- 
scribed forms. The spirit of the 
day is one of cheery well-being; 
let our reactions to it hold less 
of formalism and more of our- 
selves. The season’s festivities 
need lifting out of the realism of 
merely purchasing so many red 

paper bells, such and such a 

quantity of gilt balls and cotton 

for the tree, and a carefully 
computed number of tinsel gew- 
gaws and danglers here, there 
and everywhere. Let us give our 
imaginations a little play and 

~ test our abilities as real decora- 
tors. 

In making ready the house 
for Christmas there is no lack 
of materials and ideas from 
which to draw. Holly wreaths, 


— 








Really, there is no 
reason why CArisimas 
decoration should be 
rated as a strictly indoor 
sport. While you are in 
the right V uletide s piri, 
you might just as well 
det yourself go and start 
things off on the tines 
hold—the faithful little 
frees that guard the 
portal are good places 
lo begon 
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It is a bitter fact that, 
in all too many house- 
holds, it is Christmas 
for everybody else, but 
just December twenty- 
fifth for the dog. Re- 
member to put Rover’s 
name well up toward 
the top of the Christ- 
mas list; don’t let his 
pretty faith in Santa 
Claus be hopelessly 
Shattered 
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They say holly is scarce this 
year, but what is a holly 
shortage in the lives of those 
who own their own billiard 
table? Armed with a little 
ingenuity and sharp scissors, 
the veriest amateur can manu- 
facture a garland of start- 
lingly realistic synthetic holly 
leaves. It is such clever little 
household economies that 
make our American home 
life what it ts 


of course, there shall be at the windows and 
over mantels. Ground pine is excellent for 
festooning garlands, especially if its green is 
relieved here and there with small sprigs of 
the holly berries. Another attractive and less 
usual thing is the native wild bittersweet 
that woody vine with the orange and coral 
berries which you see draping the shrubs and 
lower trees of the country fence-rows when the 
leaves have fallen. If you use it in connection 
with cone-bearing pine branches in the corners 
of the rooms, and as backgrounds for more 
delicate things, the bittersweet is particularly 
effective. Still another delightful decorative 
scheme is silver and green—the latter supplied 
by the evergreen branches, the former set pff 
against it. 

All these are for use in the air, so to say—as 
hangings or in jars on mantels, tables, etc. 
As a sort of basis or foundation for them we 
need something more substantial, more sugges- 
tive of permanence and life. This requirement 
is best met by small evergreens such as several 
kinds of spruces, pines, 
arborvites and junipers, 
actually alive and growing. 





wish ks , -Y 
After all, it is those little 
personal touches that take 
away all stiffness and lend - 
the true intimate touch to the 3 


house. Home talent should 
be encouraged, for it makes for 
individual effects. This de- 


lightfully spontaneous mural nO 


frieze, for example, was but ere -/ 
the work of a few minutes, 
but its result is far more tell- 


ing thana professional’s _— 
carefully planned efforts 
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These little Christmas trees fulfil all the 
specifications of the S. P. U. G.’s (by the 
way, what has become of the “spugs?’’), 
for their usefulness is not limited to Yuletide. 
You can buy them planted in either boxes 
or individual tubs which will carry them 
through the winter, and then when spring 
comes they may be planted outdoors in the 
garden or about the grounds, there to continue 
their growth indefinitely. Few Christmas 
decorations are more effective than boxes of 
these miniature conifers on the outside window 
ledges, or larger individual specimens flank- 
ing the doorstep or glittering with tinsel and 
little gifts indoors. The old-fashioned sort of 
Christmas tree, its life sacrificed to make a 
holiday, is hardly to be compared with them, 
growing as naturally as though they had never 
left their native soil. 

Nor need the use of these small trees as 
bearers of presents be confined to the humans 
of the house. The birds enjoy a Christmas 
dinner as well as we, and food hung for them on 
the window-ledge trees will find an eager 
welcome if the weather be cold and snowy. 

Before we leave the uses of green and grow- 
ing things, the English ivy deserves a word of 
mention. In England it is considered an 
important part of the Christmas decorations 
in the house, and its use indoors is increas- 

ing here in America. There are 
many ways of growing it, such 
as in ‘metal braziers and on 
wrought-iron or painted wood 
trellises. Like the little ever- 
greens, ivy thus grown has the 
distinctive charm of being 
alive. 


There is no more effective and 
timely decoration for the living 
room mantel than a fringe of 
small stockings, hanging grace 

fully from the simplest of nails. 
They should not be arranged con- 
ventionally, but placed according 
lo individual taste and allowed to 
sway at will. Any desired 
number may be used—the more 

the better 
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les this secluded spot from the main 
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A BACK YARD 


to be in a large country garden. The liitle pool, with its 


Jountain and water lilies and border planting, punc- 


tuated with the graceful, upright lines of the rushes, lies 
at the crossing of the garden axes. Beds with low cement 
curbs are disposed in a regular patiern on each side 
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Seated in this pergola one gets a 

vista of the long shrubbery border 

to the north, the grass walk and 
balustrades 


The CITY GARDEN 
of G. F. VAN SLYCK, 
Esq. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





Behind the house the land slopes away leaving 

a bank on either side. The garden limits are 

marked by a long white baluster, giving space 

for a drive on one side, and below it, a grass 

walk with a massed planting of hollyhocks, 

climbing reses, dahlias, gladioli and other 
border plants against the wall 
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The view from the house shows the disposition 
of the beds. At regular intervals evergreen 
specimens are used for accent points. Blue 
stone paths wind in and out between the beds to 
the stretch of lawn bevond. The grassed terrace 
in the foreground serves for an outdoor dining 
room in pleasant weather 
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DECORATIVE AMERICAN LANDSCAPES 


How to Select Both Old and Modern 


Types for a Room 
PEYTON BOSWELL 


| ey BUILDING is now a very big sub 
ie in 


America, and the proble m of select 
ing paintings for purposes of decoration is re 
ceiving the thought of thousands of men and 
women For some rooms owne! will preter 
figure subjects; for others landscapes will be 
required. It is the purpose of this article to sur 
vey the latter field and to set down certain 
facts and make certain classifications which will 
help those who may desire some measure of 
guidance 
In selecting landscapes as decorations for 
rooms, two distinct elements may be taken into 
consideration. One is the element of association , “ye s 
between the painting and the rest of the room, X .- , 1s 4 a get 
or, asit mig t be termed, historical fitness. The ‘he, oe PUGS. © - 
other is the element of light and atmosphere ’ _ eae 
Phe former is more or less artificial, and depends : 
on sentiment, The latter is predicated on prob 
lems of color andl harmony. Both are impor 
tant, but the element of light and atmosphere is 
’ fundamentally so 





English Oak and Paintings : 
R as “The Birches of Montigny,” 


by Henry » a can 
It is historical, or sentimental, fitness that y Henry G. Dearth, a canvas 
of diaphanous colors that 
could find place in a salon. 
picture that follows the old Dutch landscape Courtesy of the Folsom 


tradition, so altogether appropriate in an Old Galleries 


makes a Hobbema, a Ruysdael, or any other 


English interior or in a modern adaptation of 
an Old English room, either oak paneled or half- 
timbered England in the old days greatly 
admired Dutch landscapes, and literally thous- 
ands of them were installed in the mansions of 
the great not only before Cromwell's time but 





“Landscape,” after. Because they seemed to symbolize the 
2. beray - aristocracy, the Leveller and his Ironsides de- 
tragic master of | Stroyed hundreds of them in the few years fol- 
the old American lowing the execution of Charles I, who was him- 
landscape school. _ self perhaps the greatest patron of the arts of 


Courtesy of the » Deh . ‘ ; , =_— ' 
Reinhardt - Gal. the Netherlands that England ever had. But 


peat in the reaction that set in with the Restoration, 
Dutch paintings were more eagerly sought than 
ever. Their richness and their contrasts of light 
and shade seemed perfectly to accord with the 
color and texture of English oak. 
It is the element of association, even more 
directly applied, that makes a landscape by 
Constable, Gainsborough, John Stark, Old 
Crome, or even as late a man as Vincent, fit 
perfectly into an English period room. 





Using the Americans 


But American home builders have little to do 

with Hobbemas, Ruysdaels, Gainsboroughs and 

” ; Constables, for these are collector’s paintings. 

on coreee They are not bought as decorations for rooms. 

lard L. Metcalfe. On the contrary, the man fortunate enough to 

A pulsing canvas own them is just as likely as not to ransack the 

such as this en- _ world for a room that gives them a proper set- 

— oe ting. They rank so high as gems of art that 

of the Milch they command, rather than serve, any scheme 
Galleries of decoration. 
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The problem that most interests Ameri- 
cans who love landscape painting, is how to 
use the pictures of our native artists as deco- 
rations in their homes. In this we are little 
concerned with the association, or historical, 
element. In fact, what interest we have in 
it is by proxy, for certain fine examples of 
our early landscape painters so closely re- 
semble in technique and in their romantic 
aspects the work of the old Dutch and 
English painters that they can well go in 
rooms modelled after English periods. 

These early Americans are known in art 
parlance as ‘‘the Hudson River School,”’ and 
their chief inspiration was the minutely 
painted Dutch landscapes and the slightly 
broader works of such Englishmen as Stark, 
Old Crome and Constable. A lake amid the 
mountains, the graceful sweep of a river, the 
crisp clarity of a valley, were favorite themes. 
The better work of John F. Kensett, Ashur 
B. Durand, David Johnson, Samuel Colman 
and their contemporaries is highly prized 

(Continued on page 74) 





‘Pasture Land—October,” by J. Francis Murphy. A soothing canvas 
f this type requires a dignified room. Howard Young Galleries 
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“Filtering Light,” a pleasant, colorful interpretation by H. W. Ranger, the type 
suitable for a living room or library. Macbeth Gallery 





“The House m the 
Valley,” a richly col- 
ored modern express- 
ion by Charles Reiffel. 
The colors and actions 
in such a canvas give 
stimulus to a furniture 
group 


“A Glimpse of Lake Placid,” 
by Homer D. Martin. Sucha 
picture requires a dignified, 
simple selling in a room, pre- 
ferably a library. Babcock 


Galleries 
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ELEGANCE AND 


R ” vy dependent upon stse for adequate 
pr , lhe l Ouinse, Regence and Louis Seize styles of 
decor " ” n era that revoliled against the palatial The 
nlimale was mad ni 1 weln f this can be found tn the 
Vew York apartment Paul A. Isler, Esq., illustrated on this and 
the two following pages. The French styles have been employed with 
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INTIMATE ROOM 


meritorious restraint. They serve as a valuable testimony to the livable 

human quality of periods little understoed. The view here ts a corner 

of the bedroom. On a beautifully designed marble mantel with a 

mirror and Grisaille above, stand a terra-cotta bust and a pair 

of Chinese vases which, combined with the cream paneled walls 
of the bedroom, create a pure Louis Seize mis-en-scéne 
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THE GALLIC INVASION OF AMERICAN HOMES 


A Worthy Furniture Infiltration as Shown in the New York Apartment of 


A our phraseology just now seems 
to be tinged more or less by a 
military tone. We may, therefore, 
without qualm, make use of the term 
invasion in the parlance of interior 
decoration. An invasion is not neces- 
sarily repugnant to the invaded, and 
when the invaded have something 
tangible to gain and nothing at all 
to lose by the invasion, as in the in- 
stance about to be considered, it is 
distinctly a thing to be welcomed. 

For a long time French styles in 
furniture and in interior decoration, 
for the most part, were regarded with 
lurking suspicion, if not with down- 
right distrust and open animosity, 
because indiscreet decorators of vulgar 
taste in the second half of the roth 
Century disfigured and deluged the 
homes of so many wealthy parvenus 
with a super-gorgeous splurging of 
all that was worst in the most extreme 
manifestations of 18th Century 
French decorative art. 

The gilded pill they administered, 
to their clients in particular and to 
the public in general, produced a 
nausea that wrought a cruel injustice 
to French art and caused us a loss 





Paul A. Isler, Esq. 


Decorations by Alavoine &8 Co. 
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In one corner of the living room, stands an antique Louis 
Seize commode with an exquisite design in marquetry, which 
has a terra cotta group by Clodion as its sole ornamentation 





from which we have only begun to 
recover, now that a truer understand- 
ing of French decorative principles 
has at last made some appreciable 
headway amongst us. Cosmopolitan 
as we are inclined to be in our tastes, 
we are never loath to accept, from 
whatever source, a mode ghat we are 
convinced possesses intrinsic merit. 
And that such merit in full measure 
exists in French decorative modes of 
the 18th Century can no longer be 
gainsaid, even by those whose ac- 
quaintance therewith is altogether 
superficial. 

But, quite apart from all purely 
general considerations, the accom- 
panying illustrations of an apartment 
show several pertinent truths that we 
shall do well to keep in mind. In 
the first place, they convince one of 
the fitness of the more restrained 
expressions of 18th Century French 
modes, either in their strict historical 
interpretation or modified by appro- 
priate adaptations for the appoint- 
ment of small or moderate-sized 
apartments. The apartment in ques- 
tion is by no means extravagantly 
large. 





A harmony in soft browns is the living room, with its well-proportioned paneling in the natural colored French oak, and 


Regence settee and chairs covered in mellow-toned Beauvais tapestry. 
Louvre, and the crimson hangings add a brilliant note 





The table desk is a reproduction of one at the 
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Lream coter WuA Die Mold he pancting 

the dressing room in which one of the most 
interesting biis of furniture is a console, re 
produced from a collection of Doucet. The 
appliques are of bronse ith por me dé 


Saxe flowers 


In the second place, they visibly emphasize 
the truth—a truth that especially 
emphasis in view of the all too common 
passion for “bigness’’—that elegance is in 
no way dependent upon size for its adequate 
expression. This is a truth that should be 
perfectly obvious but which, unfortunately, 
seems often to be 


needs 


overlooked and neglected 

in the general pursuit of quantity rather than 

quality. 
The 


Louis Quinze Regence and Louis 





Looking through the doorway leading from 
the living room to the library gives oppor 
tunity to study the details of the paneling, 
overdoors and cornice which are so 
characteristically Regence 


Seize styles, which have been used in 
decorating the rooms of the apartment 
shown, belong to an era that marked a 
general revolt against the palatial gal- 
leries and magnificent but oppressive 
formality of the Louis Quatorze period 
and fostered instead the making of 
smaller and more intimate rooms which 
lost none of their elegance in the process 
but rather intensified it. 

Weary of the chilly splendors and 
ponderously pompous atmosphere of the 
old régime, the people were resolved 
to have an “environment in which to 
live rather than a setting in which to be 
on parade. The age of the with- 
drawing-room and boudoir had arrived.” 
And of these smaller rooms the utmost 
elegance and refinement of taste and 
the utmost perfection of workmanship 

that skilled craftsmen could compass were 
thoroughly characteristic. It may be truly 
said that elegance was of the very essence of 
these rooms. The vulgarity and outré forms 
which the bad taste of the roth Century 
laboriously strove to foist upon the American 
public were abnormal exceptions and not the 
rule. Restraint was a dominant quality in the 
majority of cases. 

The spirit of these old French interiors, well 
exemplified in the modern rooms illustrated, 
is a valuable witness to the perfect com- 
patibility of decorative moderation and small 
perfections of grace, with a very livable 
human quality and wholesome playfulness. 
Furthermore, to see the admirable result 
attainable by taking advantage of every 
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Perfect in type is what is known as the “Jade 

room,” with all the delicacy of style which 

characterizes the Regence. The paneling, which 

is old gray with a mellow yellowish tone, has 

gra iously curved moldings with burnishings 
of gold 


legitimate possibility for decoration in a small 
apartment makes one feel that the owner of 
a small apartment who, because of its lack of 
inspiring size, refuses to make the most of his 
opportunities to surround himself with an 
environment of self-respecting elegance is very 
like the man in the parable who went and digged 
in the earth and hid his one talent in a napkin 
because he had only one talent and not ten. 
Another quality that these interiors forcibly 
(Continued on page 62) 
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WEEK-ENDING AT ENGLISH FARMS 


A Custom That Has Revived 
Interest in the Countryside 


NE of the charms of living in London 
is that one can get out of it so easily. 
England abounds in beautiful old farms 
that are in easy reach of the great city. 
Within two hours one may exchange the 
roar of the Strand for the soothing sound 
of sheep bells on the Sussex downs; or 
the hot glare of Piccadilly for the blue 
reaches of Essex, the beautiful sweep of 
the Wiltshire country or the quaint roofs 
and valleys of Somerset. The motor 
has brought the once far off farmhouse to 
the door of Park Lane. During the war 
it was the fashion to indulge in week-end 
farming as a relief from the arduous work 
of the week. Women who used to be 
merely hostesses in the great world, 
clever women, pretty women, and women 
of esprit, all absorbed in some kind of 
war work, looked forward eagerly to the 
week-ends which meant country sights 
and sounds and rest, and found them on 
a farm. It was a sane form of 
“going back to the land” and 
winning refreshment from it. 
England benefited greatly 
from this fashion but not as 
much as did the people them- 
selves. For them it was a 
voyage of discovery, and the 
attraction lay in the fact that 
they were discovering old and 
simple things. 


Quantock Farmhouse stands 
in the Quantock Hills of 
Somersetshire. No more de- 
lightful change from the bustle 
of London can be imagined 
than three days in this pictur- 
esque and peaceful valley 














Lorna Doone Farm, Malms- 
mead, in the Doone Valley, Ex- 
moor, is Close to the narrow glen 
where once lived the des perate 
Doones of Blackmore’s novel 
It is a quaint, thatched roofed 
house with many outbuildings 


The English countryside 
possesses the kind of charm 
that endures. It makes no 
effort, but its quiet beauty has 
the power of always bringing 
people back. There is a quality 
about an old thatched farm- 
house, sheltered by the hills of 
Herts or set on the smiling 
land of Kent, that is found 
nowhere else in the world. 

Sometimes it is an old house with 
mullioned windows, thatched roof, black 
and white timbered walls, and painted 
18th Century cupboards; or it may be of 
stucco, with brightly painted blinds and 
lattices, standing bravely under its mass 
of pink rambler roses, the whole invariably 
pervaded by a sense of orderliness that is 
one of the charms of this landscape. 

Anyone weary of life would do well to 
turn to the farm for invigoration of the soul 
as well as the body. There is a kind of 
excitement in waking up to the sounds of 
farmyard life; to fill in the day with inter- 
ests afforded by hayricks and the flutter 
of white chickens; to visit the kennels; 
to take an interest in bee culture and to ex- 
plore the mysteries of the dairy, that does 
much to preserve one’s balance of mind. 
For these are real things to be done con 
amore, and English farms with their quiet 
serenity offer them in abundance to the 
seeker after not only rest, but rest that is 
tinged with romance. 


Coombe Head Farm, in Somersetshire, is 
celebrated for its picturesque farms and their 
quaint names, such as Teapot Farm, Butter- 
milk Hall, etc. As it is only two hours’ from 
London, this spot is an ideal place for a week- 
end retreat, the type Londoners seek out today 
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ck arched door serves for entrance. givin 


on to a little vestibule. Planting and stone 


walks he lp the com position 


A HOUSE AT 
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The picturesque treatment of the purple and 
green slate roof, the gables and the chimney 
pots lend interest to the south facade 


HOME OF 


JOHN B. VAN HAELEN 


AN ENGLISH DESIGN 
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From the breakfast porch the lawn stretches Bedrooms have easy access to the hall and baths. 
down. The distant view is across the valley Closet space is ample. The wing over the 
to hills on the other side kitchen houses the servants’ rooms 
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Between Architecture, Furniture and Silver Exist Distinct Analogies 


Which Can Guide Us 


cetinits inalogis ( t between 


Vy! RY nit analog x1 
histori ad ign in table lver 


tempor if cle ivn in architecture ind | irniture, 


and con 


and if we wish to.secure a consistent harmony, 
either b inalogy or by contrast between 
table appointment ind the rest of the general 
environment Wt hall do well to heed these 


analog 

Che fashion 
miths of former centuries are 
followed today 


oF ift 


evolved by the master silver 
in vreat measure 
direct 


that embod the 


either iT) reproduction 


idaptation dominant 


qualitic of their prototype Chere 1 there 
lore, Aa wick 


ot sele 


ing old 


COM for the exercise of principles 
collect 
roduct of 


I 


tion no matter whether we are 


ilver or purchasing the 
modern manufacture 

Seventeenth 
followed the 


clearly 


Century silver very generally 


robust. rectilinear in piration so 


perceptible in the furniture design of 


the Line period Spoon are necessarily less 


subject to variation of contour than are candle 


tick and the divert items of hollow ware, 
such a alt bow! teapots, tankards and 
| moder ; rpr ; / | ; per 1 
4 A ; : 7 , ; 
lh or , ; rv ’ 
, / ”r , ; ” 
Der ‘ row (sor ’ ; 
mil fs 


A Meo 


\ 
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Bradiey & Merrill 


D. KBERLEIN and ABBOT 


the like Nevertheless, they did display 
unmistakable influence of the changing styles, 


and we find that the typical 17th Century 
poons, with elliptical or oval bowls, had 
traight and massive flat stems or handles, 


the end of the handle being slightly turned up, 
flattened, broad and notched by two clefts 
© as to make three points or projections, 


somewhat in the manner of a trefoil. Down 








McCLURE 


in Their Choice and Arrangement 


the back of the bowl ran a reinforcing or 
grooved “rat-tail’” to give stability. This 
trifid form of spoon is sometimes known as 
the “hind’s foot and rat-tail’’ pattern. 

In the tankards, cans or mugs, beakers and 
candlesticks the rectilinear influence and 
sturdy proportions were much more _pro- 
nounced. The bodies of the first three were 
either vertical up and down or else slightly 
tapered, that is to say, beakers flared out a 
little toward the top while tapered tankards, 
flagons and cans were of slightly less diameter 
at the top than at the bottom. Candlesticks, 
as a rule, had a slightly tapering or perfectly 
vertical, straight, plain stock. The moldings 
on all these pieces were of similar contour to 
the moldings commonly employed in archi- 
tecture and for the embellishment of furniture. 

By far the greater portion of American 
silver produced before about 1760 or 1765, 
however, belonged within the sphere of 
Baroque influence rather than the sphere 
wherein Renaissance traditions still to some 

(Continued on page 66) 


All the details of this rather unusually set 
lable are pure Em pire with the exception of the 
center decoration. The exquisite swan-shaped 
bouillon cups, the crystal candlesticks, . the 
quaint shaped silver, and the green and while 
goblets, are all original piec es. Mrs. Wood 
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A delightful harmony in arrange- 
ment has been secured by the use of 

luncheon service consisting of a 
center basket with four small vases 
0 hold flowers, all in a Louis XVI 
design, with the flat silver and 
bouillon cups carrying out the 18th 
Century grace. Silver from Gorham; 

crystcl from Higgins & Seiter The individual place set for the 
bouillon course at luncheon shows 
an interesting modern inter pretation 
of the Louis X VI motifs used in the 


design of the silver. The delicacy of 
the design is carried out in the 
square lace doilics and runner used 


at the midday meal. Laces from 
Grande Maison de Blanc 


y | 1 07 rg inal l ink ard of the middle Ge orgian 


period ts used as the central decoration for 
the dinner table, banked with small orange 
branche The tall candlesticks, service 
plates and silver, as well as the crystal are 
all a modern interpretation of the Adam 


design, and are in complete harmony with 
the beautiful old silver center 
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KITCHENS THAT WILL SAVE LABOR 


Because These Two Represent the Most Convenient Arrangement for Expediting 


the Year 


W ww i 


met 


Monrl Wa 
the 


we re to be shown 


wrote to promoter mVyViInNg 


; 
model home 


should be che iwned tor them 


N the ice aot an Own Your Home Ex- 
it t announced, many wo- 
that 
model kitchens 
Furthermore, that 


a 


women ought to be « msulted re garding this im 


portant part of any home 
Plan { ontest 


announced in 


Hy ncea Kit hen 
limited to women, was duly 
tre newspaper! and plans 


poured in from near and far and from wo 


men in all the walks of life 

Ihe rules governing the contest were few 
and simple. The floor area could not ex 
ceed 144 square feet, although it might be 


ol any hap Location of door 


and win 
and all important fixtures had to be 
indicated and contestants were requested 
to give the height of 
the floor 

he main idea, of course, was to show a 
kitchen so s\ that 
aved, an 
important matter when one considers that 
year ten hundred and ninety-five 
meals are prepared and cleared away in 
each kitchen 

In addition to the plan, good suggestive 
and explanatory matter accompanied the 
design to which was awarded the First Prize 
and the ideas are 
that I 
herewith 


ck ws 


the windows above 


tematically planned 


time, steps and work would be 


every 


© sound and practical 


give them 


The First Prize 


Advantages 
of First Prize 
Arrangement Sub 
mitted with Draw 
ing 

1. Dining room 
far enough removed 
from kitchen to 
avoid noise, odors, 
heat and confusing 
sights 

Circulation: 
Path to travel to 
house proper. Path 
of preparation and 
serving. Path ol 
clearing away. 

No travel 
through kitchen 
proper to get to 
other partsof house 

Equipment 
arranged to give a 
logical sequence ol 
operations to prep 
aration, servingand 
clearing up meals 

Free central 
working space al 
lowing shortest 
route between dif 
ferent pieces of 
equipment. 

All equipment 


within reach of a 
circle of 5 or 6 feet Both floor plan and % 
radius. 


A. LOUISE ANDREA 

Sink placed so that dishes can be deposited 
from dining room by shortest route. 
s 2. Ventilation. Plenty of fresh air assured 
by placing windows so as to obtain cross ven- 
tilation. Window sills 3‘ 6” from floor so as 
to be above working level. Carried close to 











The kitchen awarded Second Prize shows a hinged draining 
board, ice-box filled from outside and convenient pantry 
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light, ample equipment and a pleasing finish to walls and windows 


ceiling to let out heat. 
ventilation can hardly be overemphasized. 

3. Lighting. Good light on sink, range and 
work table during daylight hours. 
artificial light is necessary, there are a central 
ceiling light and side lights at points most 


all elevations of the First Prise Kitchen show easy circulation, good ventilation, good 


Ten Hundred and Ninety-five Meals, They Were Awarded Prizes 


The importance of 
When 


needed. 

4. Equipment. Ample table working 
area provided. All working levels contin- 
uous, and 34” from floor to avoid unneces- 
sary backaches and fatigue. (Above term 
working level to mean sink, drain boards, 
dressers, tables, etc.) Built-in equipment 
used where possible to avoid corners and 
cracks. Sink—porcelain if possible, drain 
boards at both sides and continuous back. 
Sink faces window so that worker is re- 
lieved of monotony. Range—separated as 
far as practicable from working tables on 
account of heat. Dumb waiter—to relieve 
necessity of carrying supplies from cellar 
and to lessen such trips. Also used for 
bringing up fuel where such conditions re- 
quire. Extra equipment—ample storage 
space provided for extra equipment, as 
warmers, fireless cooker, etc. Storage 
space—for closets and drawers. Closets 
are provided with shelves varying from 
those with narrow shelves for small arti- 
cles to those with wide shelves for the more 
bulky packages. A 
small high closet is 
provided for mops. 
brooms,etc. Draw- 
ers vary in size. 

5- Finish. Color 
—by using tints the 
sense of coolness is 
preserved and yet 
very artistic results 
may be obtained. 
Walls — tile walls 
best but expensive. 
Hard finished walls 
which can be 
washed down are 
next best. Trim— 
no projecting 
mouldings or 
| grooves, but flat 
| surfaces best. Floor 
4 S| —rubber or cork 
: tiling with cove 

+ El baseboard best. 
UF a Next, a good lino- 
leum glued down.” 





What Not to Do 


A careful scru- 


tiny of all the 
plans sent in 


showed that many 
women, while hav- 
ing a general idea 
of what to do, failed 
to realize what not 
todo. Forexample, 
many of the plans 
betrayed very 
vague ideas as to 
(Cont'd on p. 66) 
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A study in perfect balance and arrangement is 
found in the library of the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Egerton L. Winthrop, at Syosset, L. I. 
The room is decorated in the spirit of the French 
18th Century. Bookshelves form well proportioned 
panels and above them are two delightful paintings 
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PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


by Albert Sterner, done in the Watteau manner 
A pair of small commodes with chinoiserie lamps 
and shades stand at each side of the settee, and 
complete a perfect arrangement against the gray 
paneled walls and the cherry-colored taffeta curtains, 
Delano & Aldrich were the architects 
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An Italian hall of 
unusual interest has 
been created in “‘Tam- 
aracks,” the home of 
Franklin G. Colby, 
Esq., Andover, N. J. 
Under the heavily 
beamed ceiling runs a 
painted frieze in me- 
dieval colors. Tapes- 
tries and Italian 
paintings are hung 
against the wall and 
Italian antiques 
grouped about. The 
openness of the room 
shows these well 
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This breakfast bay 
and the dining ,oom 
shown opposite are in 
the Cincinnati home 
of A. W. Williamson, 
Esq. The bay floor is 
of mottled blue and vio- 
let tiles, the furniture 
putty color painted 
chairs with peacock 
decorations and violet 
seals. The table lop 
is painted a soft lilac 
color and the glass 
curtains are lilac. E. 
J. White & Co., 


decorators 
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f in the 
library of the Colby 
residence are partly 
covered with a frieze 

howing scenes from 
the old French legend 
of Melusine, the Jig- 
ures being painted on 
a background of deep 
ultramarine. Below 
this the walls are 
paneled in chestnut. 
Heavy books lie on 
slanting shelves, with 
other books in the 
paneled cupboards be- 

low 
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Georgian furniture 
of inlaid walnut gives 
distinction to the Wil- 
liamson dining room. 
The walls are deep 
cream with molding 
panels. A _ two-tone 
old-blue rug is used, 
and the over-curtains 
are of changeable old- 
blue and gold taffeta. 
On the table is laid a 
runner of antique 
Mandarin silk in 
gold with antique 
tassels. E. J. White 
& Co., decorators 
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HALL 
TREATMENTS 























The iron balustrade shows an interesting inter- 
pretation of a dolphin motif. The fixture is 
star-shaped. Delano & Aldrich, architects 


{ harmonious combination of 
crimson and deep yellow makes 
the living room, with its -omfort- 
able furniture, a cheerful place 
























The Long Island 
residence of Mr. 
Bruce Clark. It is 
a farmhouse dat- 
ing back to 1830. 
The old hallway 
vas left in its orig- 
inal state. The 
stairs are painted 
white and the stair 
rail mahogany 


} color. A table and 


4d mirror are the 


ELL] ES A A aT main furnishings 
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And Go into the Kitchen for a New Field of Christmas 
Giving. A Romantic and Practical Idea for Everybody 


F I were a cook (of course, being a 

democrat, I aspire to no such pluto- 
cratic eminence, but were I a cook), I 
should want to have for my use a 
number of culinary accessories to 
make life more rosy, more serene and 
even more delightful than it naturally 
must be. 

If I were even a wife I should wel- 
come gifts that would make the work I 
had to do in the kitchen more saving 
in time, effort and labor. 

But being neither of these, and 
therefore free to roam through manu- 
factories, laboratories, and shops, I 
will suggest from the myriads of fasci- 
nating kitchen articles and appliances 
some that will make captivating and 
useful gifts. When you once have made 
a present of any of them you will automati- 
cally become entablatured in the recipient’s 
memory, and maybe you will be saved the 
expense of many a meal! 

If I were that cook— I would hanker after 
the ice pick that. doesn’t slide—the spring 
pick (25 to 35 cents). You just jab it into 
the ice and slide the handle up and down, and 
you waste neither ice, food, nor temper in 
the process. It is a gem of comfort. 


The Small Equipment 


The cream bag, with all the alluring little 
tubes for making fascinating designs on the 
birthday or Christmas cake, saves the cook 
time in rigging up paper tubes for spreading 
cream and sugar. 

If it were only to obviate the unpatriotic 
cry against our thick bread in comparison to 
the British gossamer slice, it would ease one’s 
life to have some one of the bread slicers on 
the American market which cost very little. 
(About $4.) 

Nothing saves more energy than the food 
chopper (from $2 up), the nut-cracker (from 
$1 up), the cherry stoner (75 cents up). These 
processes of stoning, chopping and taking out 
nuts whole are all tedious by hand. 

The coffee mill, too, is a pleasure, the kind 
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Bread and cake mixers open up a field of Christmas 
giving that has only been scratched so far. The 
housewife will appreciate such practical accessions 
to her kitchen, for they save labor as well as doing 


good work 





ETHEL R. PEYSER 





Good kitchen scales are indispensable to the careful house- 
keeper. The balance type, which is the more accurate, comes 


from $8 up 





The knife sharpener that really sharpens, the cream 
bag and the ice pick that does not slide are small 
kitchen boons 












that has the glass top to keep you cog- 
nizant of how much work there is be- 
fore you. Some of these screw on the 
wall and are about $1.35 and upwards. 
The beef press ($1.50 to $5) for invalid 
or baby is also a boon. 

The prices of all these things are 
very low as prices go these days. In 
some of the realms, however, the prices 
vary so from day to day that one is 
afraid to mention them. But, whatever 
the prices are, the devices are worth 
the cost in helpfulness and _ service. 
And, strange as it may seem, the 
kitchen denizen, imperial though she 
be, rarely dowers herself with the 
time-saving, step-saving apparatus. 


Scales and Sharpeners 


Kitchen scales, good ones, are really indis- 
pensable to the careful housekeeper. The 
balance type is the most accurate and costs 
from about $8 up. Very often you can test 
your purchases and if under weight you 
can scold the grocer (what fun!) and if over 
weight—but what’s the good of dream stuff 
here? 

“Oh for a sharp knife!” A feminine and 
hopeless cry often but the carburundum 
knife sharpener (30 to 50 cents) would obviate 
the humiliation and let the lady cut a big 
swathe with her menfolk—if they found sharp 
carving knives set before them. There are 
many types of sharpeners on the market. 
Some of them, of course, are quite expensive. 
Buy the best in this case as in every other case. 
The best is an investment; less than the best an 
expenditure. 

Nothing can cut down the antagonism be- 
tween time and service like vegetable slicers. 
They slice any vegetable and cost about 
$2.50 up. Do you realize what such a donation 
could mean? Could any little fluffy-ruffle pin- 
cushion mean so much to anybody, be she 
cook or pauper? 

If you want to give something in the realm 
of the Christmas or birthday card, why not 
send some of the silencers for kitchen chair 
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Among household gifts the vacuum cleaner 
is a popular and practical choice 





yy Nothing cuts down the antagonism between time 
— and ‘service in such quick order as the rotary fruit 
parer, the meat chopper and the knife sharpener. 
Gifts such as these save energy, much time and 


unlimited patience 
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Beef pre , vanging im pr m > 


and table I ys ati 


lighters for 


cent i et? Or the perma 


nent va cent Lhe VY are 


con 
venient and amusing 


Owning a rotary truit parer (31.50 up) saves 


energy and caters to one ense of torm, a 
the fruit can be served un-angular and with 
little wa le, and besict the cool imperial 
temper is not stirred 
Table Bells and Griddles 

Fable bell ol veet tintinabulation save 
the nerve At anv rate there is poetry in such 
a git and one can pend Irom S1.so to any 
price at all on these romantic things, as they 
also come in the precious metal 

There may be many domiologists with 
doubts about cake, bread and mavonnaise 
mixers, but if vou ever gave any of these 
articles to a household you would go down 


into history as a benefactor | wonder often 


why so many of us forget that such gifts are 
really gold rine 
No one like to ch innect ary cleaning and 





¢ money, ad resi cure and time tk 


so the aluminum waffle 
and griddle are presents of unusual pleasure- 
giving potentialities. The prices here are 
prone to fluctuation but there are always sizes 
to be had around $4.50. 

The subject of a good filter would take a 
year to outline, but there are safe, convenient 
and simple ones on the market (around $5 
to $7). As a donor of such a thing you could 
save doctor’s bills and possibly lives! 


scraping of utensils, 


The aluminum 
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waffle iron, which fluctuates from $4.50 up, 
has potentialities as a gift 


If you would give a regal gift to the Monarch 
of Culinaria, the kitchen cabinet is the thing! 
It is a compact little kitchen “‘with everything 
in it but the kitchen stove,” and fills the need 
of the worker in the badly planned and 
equipped city kitchen and the unplanned 
kitchen out of town. 

Although not exclusively a kitchen gift, the 
vacuum cleaner cannot be excelled as a present. 
Once bestowed you are looked upon as a fairy 
god-parent. Why not give one for a wedding 
present sometime? The fireless cookers and 
refrigerators would come under this classifica- 
tion too, but they vary in price too much to 
record here. 


Electric Dishwashers and Stoves 


If there be a regent and not a cook in the 
kitchen, she will welcome with tired arms the 
electric dishwasher, the boon to the woman 
doing her own work. It costs about $125 or 
thereabouts and makes house work a game 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Their prices 


and advantages are legion 


range from $180 upwards and their uses 
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By Training It in the Way It Should Go, the Small Tree Is Brought to 


the Most Productive Maturity. 


O plant a tree and tenderly care 

for it is one of the greatest 
pleasures in home building. The in- 
experienced gardener generally leaves 
the training of his trees to the pro- 
fessional, thinking that pruning is an 
intricate process which he cannot hope 
to master. As a result, many trees 
have fared rather badly, especially if 
two or three individuals took the 
work in hand in different seasons, for 
even among professional pruners ideas 
differ very radically. A tree that has 
had too many trainers is somewhat 
like a child who has fallen to the 
tender mercies of a number of over- 
zealous relatives, each with a per- 
fectly good but entirely different 
system of child training. 

The tree in its early stages 
resembles a child; it must be 
trained in the way it should go, 
and no two trees are alike, any 
more than two children are alike. 
The owner naturally sees the good 
points in his trees, and so he is, by 
the very nature of things, the 
logical one to do the pruning. He 
will train them as he does his 
children, along the line of their 
natural inclinations, seeking to 
intensify the good and curb the 
bad habits of growth. 

The owner of a few trees may 
care for them entirely himself, if 
he will learn the simple philo- 
sophy of pruning and study the 
trees upon which he is to work. 
Sifted down to basic principles 
and shorn of all technicalities, 











Two views of a young tree, the first showing it as 
received from the nursery, and the second with cross- 
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The summer pruning of trained or espalier fruit trees 4s 
limited to removing foliage here and there so as to give the 


fruit more light 
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(Left) A young peach tree about a year after planting, and 
in need of pruning. At the right, the same tree properly cut 


to three main branches 


there are just a few very simple rules to 
be mastered. There must always be a 
reason for each move, never a hap- 
hazard cutting away of limbs. 

In the wild state, nature makes pro- 

vision for the drastic pruning of the 
tree. Should the growth become too 
thick, the inner branches grow thin and 
weak from lack of nourishment, for air 
and sunshine are excluded from the 
center of the tree, and nature, caring 
nothing for the weak but being 
always on the side of the strong, simply 
throws the sap into the outer 
branches. So the center of the 
tree is kept open by the death 
of the inner limbs. If a limb 
is out of place and tends to 
destroy the balance of the tree, 
a severe storm breaks it off, 
and thus a tree in its natural 
environment keeps to a sym- 
metrical form best suited to 
the place in which it grows. 

Pruning is simply man’s anticipa- 
tion of the work of nature, for as the 
tree is grown under artificial conditions 
and with artificial aims, the growth 
must be wisely directed or nature will 
take a hand, often with results not 























lines to show where cuts are to be made 





desired by the gardener. 


Instead of 


When to Prune and How to Go About It 


allowing the weak wood in the center 
of the tree to die from lack of nourish- 
ment, the pruner removes all the 
excess growth, leaving just enough for 
the tree to bring to perfection. He also 
spaces the limbs properly, so that the 
tree will be able to weather storms 
and bear the weight of fruit with no 
ill effects. 

Nature’s object in producing fruit 
is to perpetuate the species, so wild 
fruit will show many seeds with very 
little pulp. Man’s object is exactly 
the reverse; he desires the fleshy pulp 
for food, so he deflects the energy 
away from the seed to the pulp, seek- 
ing to decrease the quantity and 
thereby improve the quality of 
the fruit. By pruning and various 

other scientific processes the 
horticulturist has brought our 
fruits to their present high state of 
perfection, simply anticipating 
evolution by thousands of years. 
This is really natural selection, or 
Darwinism, applied. 

It is a happy moment for the 
small orchardist or home gar- 
dener, who raises his fruit mainly 
for pleasure, when he brings home 
from the nursery the trees which 
are to provide him with fruit and 
grateful shade in future years. He 
feels in a measure the same re- 
sponsibility for them that a father 
feels for his children. 

Tree training should begin right 
here, before the tree is set in the 
ground. The site should first be 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The circle illustrates the arrangement of main branches 
as seen from above, resulting in a balanced tree. 
Work for an “open center,” as at the right 
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House & Garden 


WHY NOT A DOG? 


He Will Make a Welcome Gift at Christmas 


or Any Other Time 


Garden's Dog Mart will be glad to tell you where you can buy the breed 


which best suits your fancy. If you are in doubt as to what kind to 


we stand ready to answer your questions and help you to a decision. 


"Paul Thompson 





A Scotch collie is good looks and 

brains personified. One hesitates to 

recommend him above all other 

breeds, but there is no doubt that the 

girl or boy, man or woman who 

owns one will champion him against 
all comers 


The photograph below is character- 
istic—of the dog as well as the child. 
It just strengthens the case of the col- 
lie, for it shows him in one of his 
many well-fitting réles. Besides be- 
ing a playmate, he is watchman, 
guardian and shepherd 
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Levick 
English bulldogs have had their ardent admirers 
for vears and years. While they are not as popular 
as Airedales, for example, yet there is something 
about them which wins and holds many loyal 
friend These pups are about eight weeks old 


Fox terrier puppies—what possibilities the words 

contain! Within the small bodies of these four are 

latent the things which make a dog most worth 

while: devotion, brains, courage, and abounding 
ada ptability to town or country living 


There are several kinds of : re _— ee 
toy spaniels (photograph in : 
circle). Perhaps the best 
known are the King Charles, 
Blenheim and Japanese. All 
of them are somewhat similar 
in appearance—silky-coated, 
long-eared, odd and alto- 
gether fascinating 


(Left) Two splendidly bred 
chews, male and _ female. 
{lf vou want to know how in- 
credibly fine the chow is, ask 
the man who owns one. His 
eulogy, together with your 
impression of the dog him 
self, will make still another 
convert to ihe breed 


(Below) The “Little Lion 
Dog”’ or Pekingese is a con- 
tender for first honors in the 
lap dog swee pstake. Oj 
course, he’s tiny in the 
physical sense, but the in- 
dividuality of his way of 
looking at and doing things ts 
unbounded 


(Below) No, they are not toy 
animals from the Children’s 
Department, center aisle rear, 
madam. They are two per 
fectly alive and healthy chow 
puppies, which probably de- . 
velo ped into dogs like those 
shown at the left. The four 
are a study in development 
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HOW TO ORDER GIFTS 
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THROUGH HOUSE &© GARDEN 


| OUSE & GARDEN, as you will 

see on the following pages, has 
taken the one sure way of arranging 
that you do your Christmas shopping 
early. It has done it for you. That 
is, it has done all the difficult part, 
which means going about in shops 
and making selection; the only thing 
that you need to do is to decide what 
you want and follow the directions 
below. 

House & Garden is going to make 
every effort to purchase for you 
exactly the Italian mirror or the 
baby’s rattle or anything else that 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


DER these gifts by number. The 

number immediately precedes the de- 
scription of the article in every case. Full 
instructions for ordering are given on this 
page, and to avoid misunderstandings 
and delay they should be closely followed. 
Order your gifts at the earliest possible 
date. Christmas stocks are limited this 
season and every day that you put off 
your ordering lessens your chance of ob- 


your order arrives, House & Garden 
suggests that it will save time and 
correspondence if you will state a 
second choice or permit the Shopping 
Service to buy another gift as nearly 
as possible like the original selection. 
If House & Garden has pleased your 
taste in selecting the gifts shown in 
its pages, it will not disappoint you 
when it is left to its own discretion— 
and you might like the substitute 
even better. 

There is one infallible rule in Christ- 
mas shopping—do not put off till to- 
morrow what you can order today. 


" 
.) 


¢ 





Garden 


choice But it asks you to 


next strike is due 


ferred stock should be 


House & Garden wil! buy for 
you, without charge for its services, 
any article mentioned in its pages 
When ordering anything that has 
appeared in House & Garden 
give the order number of the 
article, the date of the issue, the 
number of the page, and, where 
necessary, the size and color 
desired 


How to order. Write to the 
Shopping Service, stating what 
you want (see model letter) and 
enclosing cheque, draft, or money 
order to pay for the desired articles, 
or postage stamps for articles 
costing less than $1. Be sure to 
mention desired sizes and colors, 
if a choice is given in the descrip 
tion. If you send your personal 
cheque for an amount exceeding 
$so, it will greatly facilitate 
matters, if you will have it certified. 
There are no charge accounts 
in the Shopping Service. 


Second choice. Possible dis 
appointment and delay may be 
avoided if your second choice is 
stated as indicated in the model 
letter. It is also advisable to give 
House & Garden the privilege of 
its discretion in purchasing an 
article similar to the first choice, 
when the first choice is not obtain- 


HOUSE & 


may select from these pages as your 
remember that 
stocks of goods are far below the normal today 
and that no manufacturer knows 
rherefore, in case the pre- 
exhausted 


taining what you want and of having it 
hen hi delivered on time. Thosewho order first will 

when nis ° . . 

be served first. Every order will be num- 


before bered and filled in the order of its receipt. 


DECEMBER I, 1910. 
House & GARDEN SHOPPING SERVICE 
19 West 44th Street, New York. 
Enclosed is my cheque* for seventy-four dollars and fifty cents, for 
which please send by parcel post the following articles to 
Mrs. Henry J. Wuire, 
Old Gate Farm, 
Barre, Mass. 
No. 1024—Console, December House & Garden, page 55. $65. 
No. 1030—Pillow cover, December House & Garden, page 55. $9.50. 


My Seconp CxHorce** 
If, after making every effort to secure my first choice, House & Garden 
finds it impossible to do so, please purchase the following second choices: 
No. 1007 


No. 1017 


Mirror, December House & Garden, page 53. $67.75. 
Tea caddy, December House & Garden, page 54. $2.50. 
Very truly yours, 


MARGARET WHITE. 


* Or draft or money order 

** Instead of giving second choices, it is often 
desirable to leave it to the discretion of the Shop 
ping Service to purchase an article as nearly like 
the original selection as possible, in case that is 
not to be found The first choice will always be 
purchased, except where special popularity has 
exhausted the stock in an article at an early date 


The Shopping Service is ready, the shops are 
ready, and it won’t take more than an hour 
or two spent at your desk, at the most, to set 
them both to coéperating with you in making 
a Christmas that you and your family and 
your friends will always remember kindly. 


able. The first choice will always 
be purchased unless the stock is ex- 
hausted by previous sales. 


Letters of inquiry should en- 
close a stamped self-addressed 
envelope for reply. House & Gar- 
den will do its utmost, but can not 
guarantee during the month before 
Christmas to answer all questions. 
Please write your letter and signa- 
ture very distinctly. 


No charge accounts. Articles 
purchased through the House & 
Garden Shopping Service can not 
be charged to your personal ac- 
count in the shop from which they 
are bought. Neither can articles be 
sent C. O. D. by that shop in any 
circumstances. 


Any money in excess of the 
cost of gifts will be returned 
promptly by the House & Garden 
Shopping Service. 


No articles on approval. 
House & Garden can not break the 
rule of the shops that no goods 
be sent on approval during the 
holiday season. 


No samples. During De- 
cember House & Garden can not 
send samples of materiels. 


GARDEN SHOPPING SERVICE 


Nineteen West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 
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1oo1. Solid brass 

and simple in 

design, $14 a 
pair 


soo1. Colonial 

design andirons 

in dull brass, 
20” high 





ee... 





1002. White Wedgwood 1005. Painted in the 18th 


vase, 12” high, $8. 1003 
Silver plated candlesticks 
wired for one light, $20 
each, 1004. Painted 
parchment shades bound 


Century French manner, 
this oval flower painting, 
” ” S , Mf 
40” by 30”, is framed in 
antique black, making it 
suitable for an over-mantel 


in dull gold galloon, $5 decoration. $150 


each 


























} 
f 
, - D 0 4 j 
ioo7. Beautiful 
workmanship is found 
in this dull gold carved 
wooden framed mirror 
‘ 18” high, $67.75 
~2 Id ert , 
1006. In mahogany or walnut 1008. A ladder-back chair in 
comes a ‘cello-shaped tip iable, a mahogany has a rush seat, being 
useful accessory at tea-time a reproduction from an old 
; a he ; “<r 
30” by 16”. $27 English design. 4%4' high. $27 
we SAO RRR SERRATE — ‘ 
: 
. 
e 
‘ 
1009. A wall panel decoration of a pheasant in 
brilliant colorings is painted on canvas and suit- 
ably framed in black. 43” by 33.” $130 
‘ rf ‘ ‘ rr. ‘ x ‘ 
4 
GIFTS TO BRING CHEER | 
% 








TO THE LIVING ROOM 
1010. The wrought-iron electric lamps shown here come with lantern-shaped 


' parchment shades in dull tones. 3¥2' high. $40 each. 1011. Queen Anne mirror 


Before ordering kindly consult page 52 painted with quaint flowers in antique crackle effect, 27” high. $50 











REMEMBRANCES I 
DINING 















1017. Brass tea caddy, silver 
lined, 6" tall. $2.50 
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: a“ és. er “YM > = ys Pu ar 2 
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wegeranr a d te } : ! : 
he NY plited sver ~*, Se. . > Ve eo = * 
It is divided ini : 
removable m pari 
ments Lid i 


sutlable for a dish 
10° long. $21 








“OR 
ROOM 






¥! 
, 1014 Solid 101 1 five prece tver- plated service, co flee t 
ilver com pote pot, tea-pol, sugar, creamer and waste bowl, 10” high, 6” 
\. for sweetmeats Colontal design. $92.40 including war tax wide. $30 each ’ : 
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1013. A Guernsey hot- 
milk jug of Sheffield 
plate, protective handle. 
$9.19 including war tax 





1014. Compotes 


te 


~~. 


\ 


\ 










1018. A set of twelve 
coasters, or tumbler 
holders, comes in 
crystal with solid sil- 
ver rims. Compactly 
arranged in a narrow 
silver-handled basket. 
Set complete. $21 









1019. The dark oak 
Jacobean refectory 
lable with low stretch- 
ers gives ample room 
for eight places. $250. 
1020. The place 
plates are of silver 
lustre in an interesting 
design. $108 a dozen. 
1021. Italian pottery 
candlesticks in yel 
low-or green, 10" high. 
$9.25 each. 1022. 
Italian pottery urn to 
match. $20 
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1023. Potter 
pink or rose 
glazed chintz s 








1024. An _ attrac 

live French console 
dressing table opens 
lo show a mirror and 
a tray with compart 
ments, as illustrated 


above 


y lamp in 


has smart 
hade. Com 


plete, the price is $28 


1030. A very fine handkerchief linen, 


embroidered linge 
over a pink silk-cot 
measures 15" long. 


1031. "mn green ve 
piped in orange ta 


tive sofa cushion of 


in other colors. 


21” by 11". $27 


1027. Heavy French filet 
lace scarf for table or settee. 
2 yards long, 18" wide. $35. 
1028. Italian pottery par 
rots in natural colors. $30 a 


pair 


rie pillow cover 
ered down pillow, 
Com plete, $9.50 


lvet with the edge 
ffeta is an attrac- 


down. To be had 


2¢ 
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1024. The console 
comes in blue-green 
with gold line. 30” 
long, 17” wide, $65. 
1025. Painted 
wooden candlesticks 
814" high, $7.50 


ACCESSORIES 
WHICH 

BEAUTY 
THE BOUDOIR 
















1026. A blue Chinaman 
amp on a blac k base has 
painted parchment shade 


mM 


1029. A gracefully shaped 

Italian pottery Wedgwood 

urn in cream has an embossed 

decoration. 10” high, $8.15 

Wired for a lamp with one 
light, $21 


cream. 19” high, $70 


1032. A folding lable, with a separate 
glass tray, is a convenience for 
either breakfast or tea in the bou- 
doir. It may be had in plain mahog- 
any for $17.50. 1033. In ivory 
jinish, $10. 1034 In inlaid 


mahogany, $20 


ADD 
TO 
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POT TERY, 
CHINA 
and 


GLASS 


Ineraved gla These Waterford 
ream pitcher and sugar diamond base 
he ; " ractive Den li cellars al the 

o. 
desien mal asetu righ ind 4” high and 
gifl Sit ri ” w#Sisa pat 


1044 in Italian pol 
tery flower or fru bow 
with callo ped edee and 
dower desien in rose and 
hl uf i P wn dtamecter 


$i 
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1046 in individual breakfast service re produces an old English design of 
varicolored flowers and border on while. Seventeen pieces, $12.50 


1047. 


House & Garden 


1035. A lovely colored 
table center piece comes 
in opaque glass, vivid 
orange, blue, rose or 
yellow. 11” in diam- 
eler. $3.50. 1036. 
Candlesticks to match. 
8%" high. $3.50 @ 
pair. 1037. Fruit, $1 
each. 103704. Grapes, 
$2.25 a bunch 


1040 The lustrous 1041. White crystal 
black pottery vase above sherbets, gold line. 
stands 8" high and is $12.50 half doz. 1042. 


filled with artificial Finger bowls, $12.50 
oranges and leaves, at half doz. 1043. Etched 
$8.50 vase, silver base, $6 


1045. A salad set con- 

sists of a bowl and six 

plates of American china 

in blue, red and green on 

a white ground. Com- 
plete, $7.50 


a ee oe eS 





China tea service, rose flower and gold stripe on ivory, tea-pol, sugar, 
creamer, six cups. $15. 1048. Mahogany tray, glass lop, 2444" by 15". $12 
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Osi. 
while e, 


bright pauernea nursery cr 


covering the top. . 18" square. 


; 
t 
ewonne 
93. 


1052. The little folding chair to go 


with it, $2.25 


054. Sterling silver plate, 
cup and bowl, etched with the 
“American Boy’ design, 
showing children of other 
countries as well, comes com- 
plete, $55. Plate 6%" in 
diameter; cup, 234"; bowl, 

44" 


1057. A gracefully shaped 
woode n be Ne h Serves ads a loy- 
box as well. It may be had 
in any color, with a soldier 
- se “ 
decoration. 12” high, 35 
long, 24” deep. $30 
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PRESENTS FOR THE NURSERY 


Cheque must accompany order. Kindly follow purchasing directions on page 52 
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1058. <A_ bread 
and milk set has 
the “Old King 
Cole’ rhyme in- 
scribed upon it, 
with appropriate 
illustrations and 
bands of yellow on | 
a white ground. | 
Eight pieces, it | 
comes complete al 


Rm - ' 
97.25 iy 


JSR RRR BART, 
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1050. An original and entertaining 


hooked rug for the nursery has a 


de 


of two white bunnies on a 


chocolate-brown background, with a 


border 


1053. 


in bright green. It comes 
for $15 


An etched silver frame for the 


baby’s picture has a place for the 
date of the baby’s arrival, its weight 


and name. 


hy 


POS ee oN 


It takes a picture 47°," 
As shown at the left and 
helow, it is $12.50 


1055. Zhe decorative lac- 
quered nursery hat-box at 
the left is black with cutout 
decorations. 12" high, 10” in 
diameter, $3. 1056. The one 
at the right is in red, with 
geese. 11" high, 16" in 
diameter. $6 


1059. The duck cartin cream 
wood is suitable for a three 
year-old, $15. 1060. A liitle 
arm-chair, in cream-color, 
with a top bar of turquoise 
blue, 25” high, $9.50 
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FOR TEN 


Aind read shopping 










1062. An oulfit containing all wood, 
covering, aluminum, _ Steel 
wire, rubber 
tions with nec 
ing an airplane, comes boxed complete 
for $2 1¢ the left is seen the airplane 


air plane 


i | ; nis 
for ; , mele ; 

el ; ; n cad 

; Ss; 
1 ) i] ca ! l[vpewrier 
stm pie ur \ waicn the 
VoulA nud pe y a uld ; 
pri dal $i og 
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AND UNDER 


irections on page 52 before ordering 








blue prints and instruc- 
essary tools for construct- 


com bleted 








106s. The ‘“Nightie’” 
doll is of white flannel 
with radium eyes. It 
comes in a flowered box 
with @ verse. 8” high. 





>) 
NSerasers 


1071. A paper doll set with four 

cardboard dolls and complete 

outfit of dresses to cut out, ts 
shown for $2 


1072. A pair of ballbearing 

roller skates, any size desired, 

comes with a leather strap. May 
be had at $5.50 
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LARK AANA 


1079. Fire irons of an 18th 1081. A welcome gift for 


SU ] . A B L, E FO R Century English design a@ man is an octagon- A fF E W F ] N A § 


are made of brass and shaped mahogany humi 


. . steel, and include tongs, lor, laid with brass 
M A N y H] O M E ~ shoal atebtaler tl ave aad pore it a oe U G G E S 4% | O N S 
$35. 1080. The simple, 


for cigars or tobacco. 
but attractive tool rests to 8” high—just the right 
maich, $23 a pair. 1080a. } 


size to go on table or 
Tool separator, $3 desk. $20 





1082. A decorative brass 

trivet on an tron base is a 

homelike accessory for the 

fireplace. The price com- 
plete is $14 
















1083. Sterling _ silver 

sugar sifler, $14.50. 

1084. The cream pitcher 

to match, 5” tall, in the 
new shape, $19 





1085. An engraved 
glass serving compote, 
with sterling silver de 
posit edge, measures 
8” in diameter, 4%" 
high, $7.50 





1086. A set of twelve sterling 

silver ash trays with glass centers 

are compactly arranged on a little 

stand with an alcohol lamp. 
Price complete, $45 


1087. A new chop set of Shej 
field plate, octagonal in shape, 
with cover to match, which may be 
used separately as a dish, comes 


” 


at $25. 12” in diameter 
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1091. The oval mats, 6" by 8", $7; 
I 


/ 
1092, 10” by 14”, $27; 1093, 114” 
by 16", $33 
1088. Thin sterling silver table 
mats, on green felt. 6” in diameter, 
$6; 1089, 9”, $16.50; 1090, 12”, $27 
1094. Convenient in size and 
easily placed is a mahogany 
folding table, $15. 1095. 
‘White Chinese coral trees, 
reproductions of old ones, 
$35 a pair. 1096. The little 
Chinese blue bowl in, the cen- 
ter, on a teakwood stand, $20 
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THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


Twelfth Month 








The inierior i 
ind smal 


he peach trees should 


lik me ater pu 

ws and ry harm 

7 a Mhouid " 
| iroved ? 





Chicory is one of the 
be grown wnder the 


if ‘ iar 











SUNDAY 


/ i and 
, i by 
he " 
lhe an ‘ 
, the 
t 
in he ud 
” urvies 
ri bird 
luke rown 
‘ Atri 
, 
Lowell 


Trees that 


re subject to 
scale insects of 
ariows kinds 
should be 
eprayed with 


one of the sol 
ible oll mix 
Fruit 
treee of all 
roses, 
muse, and 
siemooth 
arked 


suscey 


trees and «8 
pecially emall 
ones, should be 
protected from 
rate rairt ta 
and other ro 
dents. Or di 
nary tar paper 

rapped 
sround the 
stem from the 


ground to a 


height of 15 
ncehes is euffi- 
lent 


MONDAY 


1. All tender 
everagreene 
that require 


tended to at 


nee ine 
bougha, oOorn- 
*etalike and 
other coaree 
material can 
be used to pre- 
ventean ecald 
Manure mul 
ches are beast 
for the voll 

XS All the 
garden tools 
and imple- 
ments should 


be thoroughly 
cleaned, coated 
with a cheap 
olland pat 
away for the 
winter. Those 
that are in 
need of repair 
should be at 
tended to now 
while outdoor 
work ie slack 


lh. Succes 
“ nea . ne 
f thom rops 
n the green 
houee that re 
j e it, euch 
m iettuce 
beans caus 
flower, «pin 





paime 
other house 
plants should 


be top-dressed 
casional y 


with some of 
the concen 
trated plant 


foods sold for 
the purpor 
Keep the sur 
face of the soil 
oosene«cd 
that no green 
ecum forme 


. The plant- 
ing of decidu- 
ous trees and 
ehrul may be 
ontinued just 
ae long aa the 
weather per- 
mits« Muich- 
ing heavily 
immediately 
after pianting 
will prevent 
the ‘penetra- 
tion of frost if 
it should come 
soon, 


TUESDAY 


2 All the 
various types 
of bulbs for 
winter bloom 
may be forced 
in the green- 
house now It 
is best to bring 
the bulbs into 
the heat in 
emall quanti- 
ties so a@ to 
keep a contin- 
supply 
of blossoms 
coming along 


¥. Grape canes 
ean be cleaned 
upand pruned 


at any time 
now t iwa 
good practice 


to remove ali 
the loose bark 
and wash the 
canes with a 
good atrong 
e0OaD insecti- 
cide or epray 
them with an 
oll spray to de- 
stroy larv@,et« 


6. Rhubarb 
may be forced 
in the cellar 
or attic of the 
dwelling by 
planting good- 
sized clumps 
in barrels or 
boxes and 
placing them 
beside the fur 
nace or chim- 
ney The soil 
should be kept 
moderately 
moist, 


23. The fol 
sce of house 
plants must be 
kept free of in 
Bpong 
ing the leaves 
with a soap 
solution to 
which a good 
tobacco ex- 
tract has been 
added will de- 
stroy white 
scale, red epi 
der, mealy bug 
and green fi 


sects, 


0. Mueh 
roome may be 
grown im any 
ordinary cel 
lar; the im- 
portant point 
is fresh stable 
droppings for 
the bed. Don't 
let them ever 
get really dry 
Use new cul- 
ture spawn, 
as it is more 
certain than 
the old kind 


WEDNESDAY 


4. Hyacinthe 
Chinese sacred 
lilies, paper- 
white narcia- 
seus Saleil d’Or, 
etc... May now 
be forced in 
bowls of water 
for the house 
Place the 
bulbs in the 
eellar for 
about two 
weeks after 
planting #© as 
to form roots. 


W. If cold 
weather pre- 
vaile it is well 
to look over 
the vegetable 
trenches to 
make sure that 
the frost is not 
getting in and 
injurin the 
roots. ‘Sienty 
of leaves piled 
on top is the 
beet protec- 
tion for the 
winter. 


ll. Necta- 
rines, peaches 
and grapes 


forced under 
glass should be 
pruned and 
cleaned by 
washing them 
withsetrong 
insecticides 
Remove some 
of the ton soil 
afterward and 
replace it with 
fresh earth 


wu. Chicory 
is one of the 
winter 
salad plants. 
it can be fore- 
ed in any ordi- 
nary cellar by 


best 


planting the 
roots in boxes 
and keeping 
them dar 


can also 
be grown out- 
side in trench- 
es filled with 
hot manure 


i hey 


1. Poor 
lawne should 
be top-dressed, 
using & co @m- 
post made of 
screened top 
eoil with about 
D percent 
bone meal and 
wood ashes 
added This 
may be applied 
to the lawn 
liberally now, 
with some 
grass seed 


THURSDAY 


4 All new 
plantings 
should be heav- 
ily mulched 
with manure, 
This not only 
serves to pro- 
tect the plants 
by reducing 
the penetra- 
tion of the 
frost, but in- 
creases the fer- 
tility and pro- 
ductiveness of 
the soi! as well 


ll. Frames 
in which semi- 
hardy plants 
are being win- 
tered, or 
frames that 
are used as 
growing me- 
diums, should 
have some 
kind of cover- 


ing. Loose 
hay may be 
used, but the 
best 


covering 
is Jute mats, 


8. Plants 


that are grow- 
ingin benches, 
such as carna- 
tions, roses, 
antirrhinam, 
etec., should be 
mulched with 
cow manure 
or soil made of 
equal parts of 
top soil and 
well-rotted 
manure witha 
little bone 
meal added. 





2. The value 
of the land 
acaping de- 
partments 
maintained by 
the big nur- 
serymen 
should not be 
overlooked, 
They are pre- 
pared to plan 
all sorts of 
plantings for 
you and sub- 
mit figures of 


costs, et 


FRIDAY 





5 Do not 
neglect to pro- 
vide for those 
friends of the 
garden, our 
birds, Feeding 
boxes. may be 
where 
the birds will 
be out of the 
reach of cata. 
Suet tied to 
the branches 
is attractive to 
several spe- 
clea, 


12. Look over 


the tender 


balbs that are 


stored for the 


winter, such as 


dahlias, can- 


nas, gladioli 


| ete. Frost will 
surely destroy 


| them, while 


| too much heat 
ormoisture 


willstart them 
into growth be- 
fore planting 


time returns, 


19. Boxwood 
must be pr o- 
tected, es it 
is very apt to 
winter-kill, 
Burlap covers, 
cornstalke, 
pine boughs or 
any material 
that will keep 
out the sun 
but admit air 
may be used 
for this pur- 
pose. Apply it 
now. 


%, Thisis 
the time to 
plan and even 
install some 
sort of irrigat- 
ing system in 
your garden. 
Don't wait un- 
til summer for 
dry weather is 
just as sure as 
taxes and you 
had best be 
ready for it 
well in advance 
of its arrival. 











6. Low spots 
in walks and 
drives that are 
invariably wet 
shoul be 
raised to shed 
water; or if 
the earth. is 
taken out and 
the roadbed 
filled with cin- 
ders it will 
help to make 
them dry and 
passable in 
bad weather. 


BB. Do not 
scrape the 
bark on trees 
to destroy in- 
sect pests—it is 
impossible to 
get into the 
crevices where 
insects hiber- 
nate, and in 
many cases the 
tree is injured 
by removing 
the green 
outer bark. 
Use stiff brush. 


20. At this 
season of the 
year it is ne- 
cessary to fer- 
tilize indoor 
cucumbers and 
tomatoes to 
assure fruit. 
Oollect the 
pollen ina 
spoon and dis- 
tribute it to 
the other blos- 
soms with a 
camel’s-hair 
brush. 


27. Vegeta- 
bles of all 
kinds that are 
stored in cel- 
lars should be 
looked over 
with the pur- 
pose of remov- 
ing any de- 
cayed tubers 
there may be. 
A few bad ones 
will soon cause 
considerable 
damage to the 
rest. 


This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is 


aim 


tasks in season. 
of the Middle States, but its service should 
be available for the whole country if it 


remembered 


that for 


as a reminder for wnderensing all his 


It is fitted to the 


latitude 


every one hundred 


miles north or south there is « difference of 
from five to seven days later or earlier in 


performing garden operations. 


The dates 


given are, of course, for an average season 


SATURDAY 











nm 


’ ; 
Pi Acar a 
wait 


iles, an’ subways, an 
tle an 


the like o° that 


iRS to me like Chris’ mas in the city must be a kinder gloomy timg’ 
how they ain't no sleighs no more in the big towns like N 
Shucks! 


side o’ what it is out here in the country. 
York, Boston an’ Chicago—only autymo- 
what's Chris’mas without sleigh-bells a-jinglin’, an’ snow ail 


parkly along the road, an’ big birch logs a-roarin’ in the settin’ room fireplace? Somehow I reckon city 


ihs must find it hinder hard to git real Chris'masy when all they can see out their winders is rows an’ rows o’ stone 


AousE 


out. Ii 
hob 


me Rilin alone ve 


hour 
millon 


a just the 
mow wth 


day lt 


mywo y 
good thick 


an’ by 
ye wont lo wear fell boot 
wooten millon 


Carts 
co sleigh-ridin’, or skatin’ on the ice-pond, or tippin’ down Kellogg's Hill on a big twelve-passenger 
with somebody standin’ at the Corners to keep teams from turnin’ in sudden from the side road just as ye 
crickey Chris'mas ain't the time to wear your bes’ clo’es all day, neither; fer a couple 
an’ a fur cap with ear-muffs, an’ a pea-jacket, an’ a red muffler, an’ 
wih wristels 


ame, gutters full o’ dirty gray slush, an’ pavements all wet an’ sloppy without even a foot o’ clean 
s rabbul track runnin’ across it 


mas ain't no day to spend indoors, nor to wade in mud when ye go 


lo 'em 


—Old Doc Lemmon. 








ercenhouse 


vegeta 


Dene ACS 


the dwelling 


bles which can 


or 7” 


Bulbs for indoor bloom should be forced in the 
dark for at least two weeks before bringing them 


into the light 





Tree planting may be 

continued late into the 

fall. Only solid frees- 
ing slops it 


To insure fertilization 
of greenhouse tomatoes 
the pollen is trans- 
ferred with a brush 


A spade is used to 

lift and divide the root 

clumps of various 
perennial flowers 





The general rule is to save the dead leaves for 
mulching, etc., but if they must be burned, 
spread the ashes on the lawn 
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OR fifty years the Berkey & Gay 

Furniture Company has sought to 
restore and encourage the artistic charm 
in American home life of earlier days by 
designing modern furniture to express it. 
A higher cultural aim has guided and 
inspired all of its productions. Berkey 
& Gay pieces have a simplicity of line | 
and a richness of tone which require 
quality in every detail of material and 
workmanship. 

The Shop Mark in every piece evi- | 

dences the same carefulness in invisible 
details as is apparent to the eye. 


sive. It costs but little more than any 
good furniture. It lasts from one 
generation to another, grows more 
valued with the passing years. | 


| 
a a , | 

Berkey & Gay furniture is not expen- | 
| 

| 


The name of our nearest dealer 
will be sent upon request. 


| 
An interesting brochure concerning Berkey & Gay | 
furniture, with illustrations, sent upon request. | 
| 
| 


THIS SHOP MARK 
is inlaid in every genuine Berkey & Gay 
Production it is the customer's 


protection when buying and his 
pride thereafter 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 
446 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A comprehensive exhibil comprising thousands of pieces of Berkey & Gay 
furniture may be seen at our New York showrooms, 115-119 West 40th 
St.. or af Grand Rapids Visitors should be accompanied by, or have 
@ letter of introduction from, their furniture dealer. 


























House & Garden 


A Miracle Play in a Country House 
(Continued from page 21) 


vears a flowing homespun robe over and, raising his arm with a gesture of com- 
his tunic and carries, besides the crook, mand, speaks in tones of joy and triumph. 
a goatskin water bottle. They all come ? . i 

down to the fore stage and, building ‘Herdsmen, dread ye nothing— 

a fire, start their frugal meal. While 
lounging about the fire waiting for 
the dawn, a star, brighter than has been 
seen before, appears in the sky, framed 
by the center arch. The shepherds see it 


As the angel withdraws, the first shepherd 
takes a few hesitating steps forward and, 
kneeling with simple words of offering, 
lays his greatest treasure, his flute, at their 
; : -« feet and backs away. The second shep- 
with astonishment and stand regarding it herd speaks as he walks across to the 
with awe and speculation. The angel , , oe Contec 
the —s re OD tg he Presence, and, kneeling, there leaves his 
choir is heard singing the “Gloria.” The ~~ 5 viitdieen tenets Sen Ghted 
aah: spare am. fol hither the C&P and withdraws humbly. The thirc 
1epherds resolve to follow whither the henherd gives his tens as his offe 
star leads them, and they circle the stage, *, “PASEO Stves ms EERSERS SOSES CONE 80 
ew Ae eye ame seer. is? + the Child. As they draw closer together in 
OY ve | —e q 4 cacy he a So ton adoration, the angel chorus sings softly 
pe with We it tet bemhe as ted 7 a4 an old English lullaby. Balthasar enters 
CPG WIE DS MULE DEINE Lhe Mast LO depart. the colonnade bearing a chalice of gold, 
Enter the Wise Men scanning the heavens for the star. It has 
f ' led him hither and he stands motionless 
Day is dawning, and slowly there en- for a moment. Then looking about him, 
ters behind the colonnade an impressive, he comes within sight of the manger. He 
kingly figure in trailing robes of gold descends slowly, and stands lost in wonder 
brocade. It is Balthasar, king of Araby. at the sight before him. King Jasper, en- 
He speaks with majesty, albeit with great tering, kneels under the arch, a swinging 
reverence of spirit, and comes down the censor of frankincense in his hands. Mel- 
steps to stand in an attitude of revery. He chior, bearing a chest of myrrh, kneels 
is joined by Jasper, king of Taurus, also, As they. present their gifts, the 
younger, more eager, more impet uous, but angel appears and addresses them- = 
not less kingly in his silken cloak, fur- 


edged. The Ethiopian, Melchior, enters “King of Taurus, sir Jasper, 
also, slowly and with subdued dignity. King of Araby, sir Balthasar, 
He speaks with soft-voiced, poetic utter- Melchior, king of Aginnar, 
ance, with the strain of melancholy music To you now I am sent 

so inherent to his race. Go ye westward home 


Into those parts whence ye came down; 
Thy names shall be of great renown 
The Holy Ghost thisknowledge hath sent.” 


Balthasar prays, his face uplifted to the 
sky, while Jasper bows beside him on one 
knee, and Melchior, in greater abasement, 
bends both knees in reverence. Swelling The kings solemnly disperse to go their 
softly to triumphant tones comes the several ways with benedictory speeches to 
“Gloria” again, as from the angel choir, each other. The shepherds follow. The 
and the kings are motionless until the last angel lullaby is heard again, and the light 
note dies away. Then, Balthasar, turning fades out of the sky and the curtains fall 
slowly with arm upraised towards the star, over the niche and all the stage is dark. 
goes off with rapt and awestruck manner. In a sudden glow of light, framed in 
Jasper, pausing at the steps, gazes for a blackness, the angel is seen with trumpet 
moment at the star, then, making a ges- raised upon which is sounded a long clear 
ture of reverence and obeisance, follows pote. All is darkness again, until a half 
Balthasar. The black king stands with ight reveals Isaiah withdrawing slowly. 
clasped hands in silent prayer, then, We delivers the epilogue in resonant and 
raising his head, trails off with slow measured tones, moving, as he speaks, up 
majesty. . ; ; the steps to the arch where the final words 

lhe scene is flooded with a soft, misty are spoken. Ezekiel stands at the foot of 
violet light, then, on the left of the arches, the steps looking up and off. The angel 
the curtains part and another niche is dis- choir breaks into the “seven-fold” amen, 
closed. Here Mary sits beside a rough and the curtain falls slowly on the pageant. 
manger, and Joseph stands beside her, . 
looking down and leaning on his staff. A 
glowing radiance is cast upon their faces 
as they regard the child cradled in the 
straw. Mary’s upraised, graceful hands 
bespeak her adoration. She is robed in 
crimson silk and Italian blue and her hair 
is bound with a dark blue Madonna-like 
veil floating down over her shoulders. The 
bearded Joseph wears a dull green cloak, 
draped from one shoulder. They wear 
sandals on their feet, and the floor beneath 
them is littered with straw. The radiance 
from the manger lights the scene, as the 
shepherds enter, guided by the star. The 
light dazzles them, and, shielding their 
eyes, they shrink away across the stage, The authors of the article will be glad to give any 
and stand huddled and uncertain. additional information about the Miracle Play or 


24 : - on make any suggestions that may render its presen- 
The angel appears in the circle of light, tation possible. 


The vested boys move about relight- 
ing the candles, but we seem loath to 
break the spell that is upon us. The 
scent of the incense is heavy in the room. 
A sudden fresh draught flares the candles 
as clear night air streams through the 
room. A log is thrown upon the hot em- 
bers of the fire and softly the harp and 
’cello take up the solemn measured tones 
of the “Largo.” 

The Christmas Miracle Play is over, 
but the memory of its charm is to live 
poignantly in our minds for many a 
month to come. 


The Gallic Invasion of American Homes 
(Continued from page 36) 


bring home to us is the commendable are ornamented with graciously curved 
reticence evidenced in the furnishing. moldings in the natural boiserie with 
There is full realization of the furnishing touches of dull gold. A delicate gray- 
and decorative values of the architectural green is used in the velour brocade cover- 
background and there is no overcrowding ings for settee and chairs, a green which 
of movables. Each piece is excellent of seems to be inspired by the collection of 
its kind and each piece is given sufficient jades, delightfully arranged in a specially 
room to show the individuality of its made cabinet which stands at one side of 
character. the room. Their delicate grays and bril- 

The most elegant room in the apart- liant greens are all in harmony in the jewel 
ment is carried out in the restrained and box in which they find themselves. A 
classic style of the Regence. The paneled center crystal lustre, with touches of 
walls in gray, with mellow tones of yellow, mauve glass, casts a delicate glow. 
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Charming Christmas Gifts 
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Your gifts this Christ- 
mas should be unusual 
—something beautiful 
in design, smart in 
style, yet something 





practical and durable. 
A gift that will bring 
joy and comfort the 
year round is 


Whip-O-Will-O Furniture 


IN SUITES, SINGLE PIECES OR NOVELTIES 
FOR EVERY ROOM, NOOK AND CORNER 
OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY HOME 


Nothing equals the charm of Whip-O-Will-O stained and cretonned 
to your individual order. Early selection is suggested to insure 
delivery. Write for beautiful catalog. 


WHIP-O-WILL-O FURNITURE CO. 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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Real Comfort 


with a Read-Right pattern of Maxwell-Ray Lamps. With 
its shelf to hold the ash tray, and with the light at the proper 
elevation, reading the monthly magazine becomes a real joy. 
With an easy chair, a lamp of this character, is a splendid 
acquisition to the living room. 


May we mail you our “Read-Right’ booklet on reading lamps? 


MAXWELL-RAY 
COMPANY 
Originator of 
Unusual Lamps, Mirrors, 


Torcheres and Furniture 


Factory: 272-282 Reed St., Milwaukee 
Show Room: 25 W. 45th St., New York 
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The MACBETH GALLERY 
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“HALT ON THE TOWPATH" by Theo. Robinson | 

NOW ON EXHIBITION AND SALE i 


PAINTINGS 5 
AMERICAN ARTISTS | 


Announcements of the Exbibitions 
for 1919-1920 will be mailed 
on request 
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WILLIAM MACBETH 


Incorporated 


450 Fifth Avenue (a Forte sire) New York City 
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Pottery Jug - - - $20 Ant. Oak and Polychrome 

Pottery Jardiniere- - 18 Stand - - - - $70 

English Ant. Oak Desk - 135 Antique Oak Chair - 30 
Hand-Tooled Leather Desk Set, $50 


VINCENT COLLINS, Inc. 


749 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 


Price Ces ae 
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Overwater 


HIS year we are forced to abandon our Christmas 
custom of showing many distinctive gift suggest 
ions in this issue of House and Garden. 

It is far better to do this, is it not, than to disappoint 
you on some article you have decided upon? 

But even that need not prevent your securing the 
distinctive Christmas wares of Ovington’s. 

Come to Ovington’s yourself—the variety is as wide 
as ever, even if quantities are somewhat restricted. 

Or scan over the general list below, tell us approx 
imately what you want and what you desire to pay 
for it, and trust to Ovington’s trained judgment to 
send you something distinctive and charming. 
















Picture Frames $3.50 to $20 
Lamps and Shades $10 to $500 
Sheffield Articles $5.00 to $100 
Sheffield Tea Sets $35 to $250 
China Dinner Sets $60 to $500 
Mirrors $5.00 to $150 
Candlesticks $3.50 to $50 
Bookends $3.50 to $25 
Polychrome Articles $3.50 to 
$50 


Smokers’ Articles $3.50 up 
Desk Sets $7.50 to $100 
Beaded Bags $15 up 

Velvet and Leather Bags $5 up 
Salad Sets $10 up 

Candy Jars $3.50 to $15 


Crystal Articles decorated with 
sterling silver $5 to $25 


China Tea Sets $5.00 to $100 














Large assortment of Table Crystal, Enamelware, Break- 
fast Sets, Novelty Furniture, and Christmas Articles. 


OVINGTITON’S 
** The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue’ 


312-314 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK 
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Old Lustre and the 





House & Garden 


Gray and silver 
lustre jar, 19th 
Century make 


Collector 


(Continued from page 27) 


to the lustreless dross of possession. 

Were old lustre ware my only passion 
instead of my occasional indulgence, a test, 
too, of self-denial, my little showing might 
invite expansion so that my whole house 
would, perhaps, come to look like a lustre 
ware shop, just such an amazing domicile 
as that into which years of determined, 
unbridled, and passionate lustre ware 
seekings and findings have transformed 
the house of my good friend Ceramicos. 
Well, Heaven bless his exultant successes! 
I love him and I love his lustre ware, but 
I do not attempt to argue with a mono- 
hobbiest that there is a happy medium in 
all things. That would be but to construct 
delicate conversation for the disinterested 
ear of adamantine deafness, where I 
admire and abjure admonishment. It 
happens that my own hobbies are vast 
in number and thus I am permitted that 
parental sort of sympathy which a father 
may be expected to feel with other people’s 
children. If I myself do not devote my 
whole life to collecting old lustre, I can, 
notwithstanding, contemplate with honest 
ardor the labors of those who do, and I 
can, without deceit, declare the pursuit to 
be one which is highly commendable and 
as thoroughly fascinating from every 
angle. 


Lustre in Museums 


Of late the great museums of America 
have been taking much interest in this 
branch of keramics, and if one has the 
good fortune to be visiting the museums 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
there will be opportunities there afforded 
for a delightful first-hand study of lustre, 
as some of the finest and most interesting 
pieces of the ware in existence are to be 
found in the museums of America. Of 
course, I know how necessary, how valu- 
able, how interesting, and how inspiring— 
unless one becomes too tired to drag an- 
other step, which is oftenest the case— 
museums are. Nevertheless, I think I 
could not get along without at least a few 
treasures of my own, and after hours of 
flattening my nose against the museum 
cases containing lustre delights, I come 
home to my own modest acquisitions and 
realize that in them there is a satisfaction 
that even the endless treasures of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum could not 
exactly afford! 


The Italian and English Makers 


It must have been a memorable day 
when the Italian potters, centuries ago, 
discovered the way to produce lustre 
glazes after the manner, or at least with 
the effects found in the Persian and other 
oriental lustred pottery that inspired their 
research and labor. The old madreperla 
maiolica of Italy, notably that of Gubbio, 
was ancestor of the lustre ware that was 
so popular in the early part of the roth 
Century, a descendent, too, of the metallic 
lustres of the early Hispano-Moresco ware 
produced in Spain about 1350 A. D. Very 
thin glazes of chemically reduced metals 
applied to the body pottery or porcelain, 
as the case might be, with a final glaze 
that brought forth in reflection the under- 


glazed, was the manner in which the deco- 
ration of lustre ware was produced. A 
copper solution glazed produced either 
copper or gold lustre after requisite firing 
on the dark clay of the base. Lilac and 
pink hues were produced by firing on white 
or cream grounds with the copper metallic 
glaze. A platinum solution produced a 
silver lustre. 

Just when the art of making lustre ware 
was rediscovered or introduced into Eng- 
land, or by whom, I have never been able 
to find out. There does not seem to be 
any reliable evidence to make certain the 
matter. It is safe to assume that the 
Staffordshire district was the cradle of the 
industry in England, and that Hancock, 
who has been credited by some with the 
rediscovery, at least nursed, if he did not 
father, the early English lustre ware. 
About the year 1776 the indefatigable 
Josiah Wedgwood began his experiments 
with lustre ware and continued them for 
some years, producing beautiful pieces. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the collector who can 
bring together a few early pieces of lustre 
that will be representative of the various 
sorts of English lustre ware, but it can be 
done, and there will be joy in the pursuit. 
There will be the rare ruby or plum shades 
of lustre, an undurable shade now only 
faintly to be traced on the dark ground 
pieces that had the good fortune to receive 
it. Wedgwood’s ruby lustre of 1790 may 
well be treasured by the collector who 
chances to acquire an example of it. Fre- 
quent rinsing in water undoubtedly de- 
stroyed the rich color of the ruby glazes, 
but, of course, the careful housewives of 
a century agg were not giving thought to 
the collectors of today! 


The Lustre Colors 


In the gold lustre there may be a very 
small amount of real gold in the copper 
solution which entered the glaze, but it is 
more likely, I think, that degrees of firing, 
or, perhaps, even frequent accidents, lent 
more of a gold color than of a copper color 
to the finished piece. At any rate, the gold 
lustre bears no resemblance to the leaf 
gilding on old English porcelain. 

Varied are the shades of the copper 
lustre. Occasionaily a lovely reddish tone 
was produced by the formation of a sub- 
oxide in the glaze. With inferior glazes 
or with glazes applied to grounds not fit 
to receive them, the results were dead 
brown in color, decided “failures,” but 
historically interesting. 

The bronzed purple lustre, which Bos- 
anko likens in appearance to the color of 
a ripe blackberry (I would add, in the 
morning sunlight), is also to be met with. 
Lilac, a deterioration, perhaps, of the 
light purple lustre, or, as Bosanko sug- 
gests, an inferior shade of it, is the color 
most commonly to be met with on the 
light grounds. The pink lustre must not 
be confused with lilac. It is a distinct hue, 
free from the bluish hint in the lilac. As 
for myself, I have a very tender spot in 
my heart for pink lustre, especially that 
of the Sunderland ware, somewhat crudely 
imitated in later years. The steel lustre 

(Continued on page 66) 
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It’s summer time all the time in this Kelsey Health Heated home of 
R. 1. Neithercut, Bridgeport, Conn. Architect—J.W. Northrup 


Kelsey Health Heat Keeps Coal Costs Down 











ONE of us ean bring the price of coal down. Better, because while it heats and ventilates, it 
But some of us can bring the amount of heat also automatically moistens the air to just the right 
up. Bring it up by bringing ourselves to dis- healthful degree. 

card something good for something better. It may cost you something to throw your present 
The better thing is the Kelsey Health Heat. It’s heat out, but it surely will cost you less in the end 
better, not alone because it has proven over and over to have the Kelsey Health H “at in. Maybe one of 

again that it will give more heat from less coal than the things may be doctor bills. 
any furnace, steam or hot water heat, but because it All of which prompts us to urge your sending tor 
ventilates while it heats. our booklet called, “Some Saving Sense on Heating”. 








s00 at Pecks hec. HE Ke LS FE. 405-K. PO. Sa- Bldg. 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 


237 James St. 
Syracuse, N. 
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B. Hirschman 


Wouldn’t You Rather Be Rid Way- 
of Garbage Cans? 
Abolish this unsanitary, unspeakable nuisance from your home. 


Destroy garbage in the modern way by burning on the premises 
with a Kernerator. 





HE easy, practical way to polish and preserve finished surfaces is with 


The Kernerator is built when the house is erected, in the base of = Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth—you don’t need brushes, sprays 
the chimney with a neat little hopper door in the kitchen. Into or mops of any kind. Simply apply the Wax with a cloth and then 
it is thrown all refuse—tin cans, bottles, garbage, paper boxes, _ | polish with a dry cloth. 

faded flowers, rags, etc. Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish but a wonderful preservative 


—it forms a thin, protecting film over the finish, similar to the service 


The dry material burns readily and in burning dries the wet waste . 
? ‘ y 8 rendered by a piece of plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 


so it also will burn to ashes. No fuel is required other than the 
waste that is thrown into the hopper. A quick, easy, healthful = 


solution of the garbage problem. Not one cent for operating cost. JOHN SON’S PREPARED WAX 


i : Paste -Liquid - Pow 
Sanitary—Economical : t Q owdered 
Convenient—Odorless = Johnson’s Prepared Wax protects and preserves varnish, adding years to its life and 

= ore beauty. It covers up mars and small surface scratches and prevents 











checking. 

Use Johnson’s Liquid Wax for polishing furniture —leather goods — 
woodwork — and automobiles. Use the Paste Wax for ‘polishing floors of 
all kinds—wood, linoleum, tile, marble, etc. 


For a Perfect Dancing Floor 
Just sprinkle Johnson’s Powdered Wax over any surface 
—marble, tile, wood, composition, etc. The feet of the 
dancers will spread the Wax and put the floor in perfect 
condition for dancing. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


Ask your architect or send postal for 
free book. Fully illustrated. Contains E 
remarkable letters from satisfied users. ES 


The Kerner Incinerator Co. 
106 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ZERNERATOR 


Built-in-the - Chimney 
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Gift for 
the whole 
family 


The New Premier 
Pathescope 


Flickerless, ‘‘Safet y Standard’”’ 
Motion Picture Projector 


Embodies seven years of successful experience 
gained in the world-wide sale and use of over 
10,000 former models in exclusive City and 
Country Homes, Schools, Churches, Clubs and 
Commercial Establishments. 


The New Premier is as great an improvement over the former 
models as the modern self-starting, high-powered limousine is 
superior to the auto of ten years ago. So simple that anybody 
can operate it. So exquisttely built that its pictures amaze and 
delight the expert critics. So safe with its narrow-width, slow- 
burning film that it is labeled by the Underwriters, ‘Enclosing 
booth not required.” 


Can be used anywhere without a licensed operator or insurance 
and restrictions 





The operation of any portable projector using celluloid films, 
without a fre-proof enclosing booth is prohibited by State, 
Municipal and Insurance resirictions, and the violator is 
subject to severe penalties. 











Weighs only 23 pounds with universal motor. Fits in a small 
suitease for the traveler or can be mounted on a handsome 
cabinet 

Phrough the Pathéscope Film Exchanges already established in 
principal cities the Pathéscope owner may rent or exchange reels 
as often as desired 

Nearly 1,600 reels of the world's best Dramas, Comedies, Ani- 
mated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, Educational, and War Pic- 
tures now available and more added weekly. 

Think of having Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, Wm. S. Hart 
in your own home,—or you can 


Take Your Own Motion Pictures 


with the Pathéscope Camera, as hundreds 
are doing, and preserve a priceless record 
of loved ones in living, fascinating action on 
the screen 





Choice of the exacting 

We number among our patrons Vincent Astor, Mrs. J. Ogden 
Armour, Frederick G. Bourne, Geo. F. Baker, Jr.. Mrs. Edwin 
Gould, Mrs. Pembroke Jones, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., Otto 
Kahn, Chas. S. Mellen, Henry C. Phipps, Mrs. Jacob Schiff, 
Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, F. W. Woolworth and others. 





Clubs, Churches and Schools 


Find in the NEW PREMIER PATHESCOPE just 
what they need to entertain, interest and instruct 

The Pathéscope Exchange contains over 1,100 different 
subjects, to suit every taste, every mood, any age and all 
UL ASIOTM 











Visit the Pathéscope Salon or write or call for literature. 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
Suite 1810, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Old Lustre and the Collector 


(Continued from page 64) 


is not to be confused with silver lustre, as 
it is only an inferior glaze, often present- 
ing blemishes. Nevertheless, there are 
many lovely pieces of it, and it should be 
included in every collection. 

Silver lustre was produced by applying 
a second glazing of good quality of the 
platinum solution to which I have already 
referred. It presents an almost mirror- 
like surface and it is extremely beauti- 
ful indeed. 


Ground Decorations 


As to the ground decorations, we find 
lustre ware patterns produced by the 
well-understood process of stenciling. The 
resist decoration is described by Blacker 
as follows: “The pattern for resist silver 
lustres was ‘printed’ on blue underglaze— 
that after the pattern had been blocked 
out with a preparation of treacle or gly- 
cerine the ware was dipped in the lustrous 
bath. It was then washed in water and 
fired.”” There were, of course, variants of 
this procedure. Finally, self-ground deco- 
ration consisted in just an unpatterned 


| body lustre of a color covering the entire 


piece. Such pieces, when fine and perfect, 
are true rarities and eagerly sought for, 
although I prefer certain other styles of 
decoration, a disclosure that greatly dis- 
gusted Ceramicos when he heard of it! 

There is a lot of comfort to be found in 
old lustre, and volumes that might be said 
of it were I starting out with the intention 
of preparing them. That, however, is not 
my purpose. I am only hoping that per- 
haps you, who may have been so gracious 
as to have read thus far, will turn to your 
family cupboards and perchance find 
therein some bits of old lustre ware that 
you will now think it worth while rehab- 
ilitating on your own account. There is a 
little handbook on “‘Collecting Old Lustre 
Ware,” by W. Bosanko, which is published 
in this country by the George H. Doran 
Company. It is valuable and reliable and 
has the added virtue of being so inexpens- 
ive that no one need go without it. To 
such works on keramics I advise the 
reader to turn, and may others find within 
their pages the helpful suggestions that 
have enlightened, entertained and led me 
to independent investigations of my own, 


Kitchens That Will Save Labor 


(Continued from page 42) 


the plumbing—such as pipes on the 
outside walls, with consequent danger of 
freezing in many climates. A poor 
arrangement, very frequent too, was that 
of the boiler on one side of the kitchen, the 
sink on another and laundry tubs some- 
where else. As each of these fitments re- 
quires cold water pipes, it is obvious that 
in order to eliminate unnecessary cost the 
piping should be so grouped that there is 
the shortest space possible between the 
cold water feed pipe and the pipes that 
branch from it to supply boiler, sink and 
tubs. A closer arrangement of piping means 
an economy in outlet plumbing as well. 
The Second Prize 

The design to which the Second Prize 
was awarded was really very meritorious, 
and as it gives a different arrangement of 
kitchen equipment, I think it will give 
additional ideas and prove interesting for 
purposes of comparison. It will be noticed, 
however, that the second kitchen would 
not be so well ventilated as the first one. 

Design No. 2 suggests a hinged drain- 
ing board, attached to the wall on cne 
side of the sink, which affords a good space 
for a fireless cooker, allowing the cooker 
to be used without inconvenience. 

The Contest Committee members noted 
with approval certain other ideas in de- 
sign No. 2—the finished pantry showing 
ice-box and sink, for example. As some 
foods can be placed directly from the din- 
ing room into the ice-box, this is a great 
convenience when putting things away, 
also, the finer dishes, glass and silver- 


| ware are better if washed by themselves 


than when included with the heavier 
kitchen ware. However, the ice-box 
was very well located in the First Prize 
design. 

While both of these plans conveyed an 
impression that the kitchen must be 
rather small, yet, as regards the one repro- 
duced exactly at the Exposition, visitors 
were surprised to see what ample working 
space was afforded. As someone said, 
“two people can work comfortably in this 
kitchen and not be in one another’s way,” 
and, at that, the working space in the 
First Prize design is less than in the 
second one, a point worthy of attention, 
as many steps are saved thereby. 

Nearly all of the competitors laid great 
stress upon agreeable tinting and color- 
ing, many of them in fact mentioning their 
pet color schemes, yellow tones predom- 
inating, and while many suggested built-in 
closets. the general fault of such closets 

“was that the upper shelves would be in- 
accessible, requiring the use of chair or 
stepladder. 

Speaking of the decorations, some sug- 
gested wall papers, but it is advisable to 
have walls that can be washed, which 
means walls either tiled or painted; and, 
if painted, a final enameled coating is de- 
sirable, as it furnishes a smooth and very 
durable finish. And as for the floors, if a 
tiled flooring is established, it should have 
its drain into the waste pipe so that the 
floor can be flushed frequently. A tiled 
floor is hard on the feet however and tires 
one, as is the case with walking on street 
pavements, but this objection can be 
overcome in a measure by using a rug. 


Period Styles in Table Silver 


(Continued from page 40) 


extent prevailed; that is, the affinities of 
both contour and decoration were of the 
William and Mary, Queen, Anne, Early 
Georgian type. In this era, also, the items 
of silver table furniture were far more 
numerous and varied than they had been 
heretofore. 

In spoons the bowl was more egg- 
shaped and tapered more toward the 
end. The stem or handle, instead of 
having a notched or trifid end, was 
rounded and more conspicuously turned 
up. Likewise, the stem was no longer flat 
but rounded, at least in front near the 
bowl, and the rounded, turned-up end 
was marked by a prominent mid-rib. 
Toward the end of the period this frontal 


mid-rib became less conspicuous and 
often disappeared altogether. Frequently 
a decorative device, such, for example, 
as a cockle-shell, was added on the bottom 
of the bowl at the base of the stem. The 
lines of the stem, furthermore, tapered 
out gradually to the perceptible round- 
ing at the end, and the whole structure 
was generally lighter. 

In all kinds of hollow ware we find the 
rotund, swelling curves and much-shaped 
contours of contemporary architectural 
and furniture detail strongly echoed in 
the globular, the bell- or pear-shaped and 
the domed teapots, in the rotund and 
flaring bowls, in the bellied porringers 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Alabaster lamp mounted on antiqued carved wood 

base. Shade of champagne color gauze with fringe 

to match, trimmed with strips of green silk in 
panel effect with two toned tassels. 


Ta) 
Nhe Werker Cis oma, Sine. 
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and 251 Lost Strect, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Sir William Beechey 
was born in Oxford- 
shire, 1753. Died in 
London, 1839. Por- 
* trait painter to the 
i Royal Household of 
George III and 
Queen Charlotte. 
Instructor to the 
Royal children at 
Windsor. A prolific 
exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy. 
Elected an Acade- 
mician in 1798. 





PORTRAIT OF A Boy 
By Sir William Beechey (1753-1830) 
Size of Canvas 11” x go” 


Included in the Exhibition of paintings by 
“Old Masters’”’ in The Ehrich Galleries are a 
number of pictures recently received from abroad. 


one Ehrich Galleries | 


Dealers in ‘‘Old Masters’’ Exclusively 
707 FIFTH AVENUE AT. 55th ST. NEW YORK 
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gl: -ORIENTAL RUGS 


REPRODUCTIONS 



















If these Rugs 
were woven in 
the Orient 


they could not reflect the 
spirit and atmosphere of 
the Far East more accur- 
ately. Every detail of the 
attractive Oriental studies, 
every detail of the color 
harmonies, even the soft, 
firm, pliable fabric itself, is 
faithfully reproduced. 


Portfolio of color plates illustrating Bengal- 
Oriental Rug reproductions sent upon request 














Nearest dealer's name may 
be had by writing to us 


James M. Shoemaker Co., Inc 


20 West 39th Sr., at Fifth Ave., New York 
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VAN WINSUM 
& WEYMER 


NEW YORK 
39 East 57th Street 


LONDON 


Old Enaglish 
Furniture 


and 


Reproductions 
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Essential! 


OUR country home, to be thorough- 

ly modern, must be lighted by elec- 

tricity. Noother form of lighting will 
so enhance its charm. § A Fairbanks-Morse 
“F” Light Plant gives you this 
modern lighting minus all bother and 
Worry. It starts and stops at the touch 
of a button. All the light you want; 
steady; dependable. Operated by the 
famous “Z’’ Engine. 9 You may use the 
engine independently for other work 
around the place—for pumping water or 
running the separator or churn. 9 Your 
dealer will be glad to give you informa- 
tion regarding Fairbanks-Morse “F”’ plant 
exclusive features. 


40 Light “FP” Plant $325 complete, 
f. o. b. Indianapolis 


The “F” Light Plant may also be obtained 


in larger sizes-—6s, 100, 200 lights. 


airbanks, Morse & G. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


NEw YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Period Styles in Table Silver 


(Continued from page 66) 


and bulbous cream pitchers, and in the 
shaped stocks of the candlesticks then 
being fashioned. There were obvious 
correspondences between silver contours 
and decorative details and the shapes and 
motifs current in the furniture and the 
architecture of the same date, also an 
equally obvious correspondence with 
comparable features in much of the 
pottery and porcelain. 

The William and Mary, Queen Anne, 
Early Georgian era was the heyday of 
flowing, swelling curves and of series of 
shorter interrupted curves—oftentimes 
a combination of C and S scrolls—to give 
pleasing diversity of line. All these traits 
of contour are so dominant in the silver— 
we can plainly see the same influence 
in the design of the sugar tongs as well as 
in the hollow ware—that its close kin- 
ship with cabriole legs and fiddle-backs, 
with interrupted pediments and bolection 
moldings cannot be called in question. 


The Neo-Classic Influence 


Between 1760 and 1770 a fresh wave 
of style influence set in strongly and 
wholly revolutionized silver design. This 
new movement synchronized and cor- 
responded with the Neo-Classic influence 
in architecture and furniture. Its chief 
characteristics, so far as contour was 
concerned, were (1) a noticeable return to 
rectilinear principles and (2) attenuation 
of design, though not necessarily a 
reduction of mass. 

In the height of the preceding era there 
had been almost complete elimination of 
straight structural lines. Now the scheme 
was reversed. The emphasis of the 
straight line appeared everywhere, and 
where straight structural lines would 
have been impracticable from a physical 
point of view—in such articles, for ex- 
ample, as cream pitchers or sugar bowls— 
the spontaneous rotundity, freedom and 
swing of the earlier curves were suppressed 
and, instead, we have, for the most part, 
parabolic curves of the utmost restraint. 
The aspect of attenuation was compassed 
by the adoption of tall, slender shapes 
rather than by providing for an equal 
capacity of content by employing dumpy, 
bulbous contours, as in the preceding 
period. Verticality was further em- 
phasized by breaking up the whole cir- 
cumference of such vessels as teapots, 
urns, sugar bowls, slop bowls and the 
like, into a succession of small, shallow, 
concave parabolic curves, extending from 
top to bottom of the upright surface. 

Spoon handles tapered to an approx- 
imately oval termination and the ends of 
the handles were turned down instead of 
up as formerly.. From about 1780 onward 
the handles became perceptibly lighter 
and the ends were more pointed than at 
an earlier date. The bowls of the spoons 
tended to become more and more taper- 
ing toward the small end. 

In hollow ware, an oval shape, with 
vertical or slightly inward tapering sides 
and flat bottom, was much in favor for 
teapots, tea canisters, caddies, and sugar 
boxes. The oval shaping was also given 
to sugar bowls and cream pitchers of 
an urn contour, rising and flaring out with 
parabolic curves from square or oval 
bases. Again, perfectly round urns and 
sugar bowls were given a tall urn shape 
and rose from a square or round base or 
foot. The inspiration, of course, came 
from the urn of Neo-Classic provenance, 
one of the most useful decorative “‘prop- 
erties” of the whole period. In either 
case, round or oval, the surface might 
continue in one unbroken curve or else 
be broken up by a series of shallow, con- 
cave, parabolic curves as previously 
noted. 

Salts, though of divers shapes, were 
generally oval in form with straight sides 
or else of boat shape, with or without ears 
or handles, the contour very closely 
corresponding to the low and flat or 
spreading type of classic urn. Candle- 


sticks no longer showed the _ turned- 
baluster contours of an earlier date but 
had straight, unbroken vertical stocks 
and were often wrought in the form of 
classic columns, with properly detailed 
base and capital—wherein was the socket 
—the sides being either plain or fluted. 


Furniture Motifs in Silver 


All the engraved decoration of this 
period displayed the stock motifs com- 
monly to be seen in architectural and 
furniture schemes of ornamentation. 
There were the usual swags and drops of 
pendent husks or bell flowers, urn-shaped 
shields, round and oval pater, garlands, 
ribbons, rosettes, fluting, arabesques 
and all the other devices in fashion as a 
result of the renewed interest in the 
elegancies of classicism. In addition to 
the methods of engraving formerly 
employed, great use was made of “bright- 
cut”’ decoration, a series of shallow gouges 
which gave a brilliant reflection and was 
highly effective in the composition of 
bands and other lines of emphasis. It 
occurred not only on the sides of hollow 
ware in connection with other motifs 
but also on the handles of spoons and 


forks. 
The Empire Influence 


About 1800, or shortly afterward, a 
new influence appeared in silver design 
and profoundly affected contour. This 
influence reflected the spirit that 
formed the Empire creations and echoed 
the fulsome forms that came into fashion 
as a direct result of Napoleonic fiat. 
There was also a marked falling away 
from the earlier Neo-Classic delicacy. 

The pure Neo-Classic inspiration per- 
sisted, it is true, in the “‘coffin-headed”’ 
forks and spoons, which continued to be 
made till about 1812 or 1815, but the 
grosser element was shown in the “fid- 
dle-headed” pattern that was popular 
from about 1810 onward. This latter 
type of fork and spoon had prominent 
angular shoulders on each side of the 
stem just above the tines or bowl, as the 
case might be, and a broad, flat, fiddle- 
shaped termination which was sometimes 
turned up, sometimes down. Fork and 
spoon handles were of identically the 
same pattern. 

The new influence was even more 
plainly visible in the lines of the hollow 
ware. Tumid, bulging contours sup- 
ylanted the slender grace of form that 
had previously dominated popular taste. 
Teapots, sugar bowls, cream pitchers and 
similar pieces were generally either round 
or oblong in shape and often stood upon 
ball feet. The sides were either broken 
into several bold and outward swelling 
curves or else preserved one robust 
parabolic curve from the base upward 
until the line of recession to the opening 
at the top. While the curvilinear element 
was again distinctly in evidence, it was 
not of the bulbous, globular sort pre- 
viously noted and belonging to the first 
half of the 18th Century. 

After the early part of the roth Century, 
silver design suffered the same debase- 
ment that was evidenced in every other 
branch of decorative art, and the gro- 
tesque, over-decorated, and nondescript 
repoussé productions appeared, a species 
of table ware that any discriminating 
silver lover can only regard as so much 
metal to be melted and fashioned over 
into more graceful forms. 


Choosing Silver for the Table 


All the foregoing observations regard- 
ing the characteristics of styles in table 
silver may possess a certain antiquarian 
interest, but they can have no practical 
value for us unless we deduce some prin- 
ciple to guide us in our choice and use. 
To any ordinarily observant person it is 
perfectly plain that certain things “go 
together” and certain others just as 

(Continued on page 70) 
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BRONZE 
TABLETS, HONOR ROLLS, MEMORIALS 
MARKERS AND INSIGNIA 


We have exceptional 
facilities for making 
bronze tablets and 
memorials according 
to customers’ specifi- 
cations. Our bronzes 
include all styles from 
the simplest to the 
most elaborately 
modeled. 







































Illustrations submit- 
ted upon request. If 
you specify approx- 
imate size desired, 
number of names, and 
whether ornamenta- 
tion is to be plain, 
moderate or elabo- 
rate, full size designs 
will be furnished. 


Reep & BARTON 


THEopore B.StARR,INC. 
SILVERSMITHS "© BRONZE FOUNDERS 
Firtu AVENUE AT 472 STREET - 4.MAIDEN LANE 
Ney York City 


PEARLS, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, WATCHES, STATIONERY, 
CANES, UMBRELLAS, ETC. 
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HODGSONAR8S 
Getting Ready for Spring 


A spring advance in lumber prices will not concern you if 
you do your spring house buying now. Pick out a Hodgson 
Portable House. The catalog illustrates and describes a sur- 
prising number of varieties—cottages 
(one to ten rooms), clubhouses, bunga- 
lows, garages, playhouses, bird houses, 
dog houses and others. 


You can always be sure of Hodgson Houses 
because they are well designed and skilfully 
constructed. They are delivered to you in 
painted sections, ready to bolt together. This 
process is so simple that a skilled workman is 
unnecessary. Doors, windows—everything—~ 
fit perfectly into place. 





















Get the catalog immediately and make your 
decision as soon as possible—it’s the wisest plan 








this year. 
| £. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
/ Room 226, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


6 East 39th St.,. New York 
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Codhunter Mantels 


Fine Reproductions of Choice Examples of the 
Early English and Colonial Periods 


WOOD AND MARBLE 


FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 
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Original pieces and hand-made copies of interesting and 
decorative design in brass, polished steel and wrought iron 
FIRE BACKS, ANDIRONS, FIRE TOOLS, TRIVETS, LOG 

HOLDERS, FENDERS, BELLOWS, GRATES, CRANES, ETC. 


Also Weather Vanes, Foot Scrapers, Lanterns, Sconces 
and other articles of distinctive metal work 





ARTHUR TODHUNTER, Showroom: 101 Park Ave., New York 
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Build Now and 
le Build to Endure 


o 
/ 


Your selection of building material for 
side walls as well as roofs is important 
mow to insure delivery. 
All authorities agree that the housing demand 
must be satisfied. You cannot afford to postpone 
building, especially if simply awaiting lower prices. 
Offset high prices by using “CREO-DIPT" 
STAINED SHINGLES on side walls and roofs. 
They come creosoted, stained, bundled, ready-to-lay 
without waste. Save painting and repair bills. Afford de- 
lightful architectural and color effects that are permanent, § 
Write today Sor Portfolio of Homes and Sample Colors on 
Wood, Ask about" Dixie White” and 2g in. Shingles for 
side walls. Lf interested in “Thatched Roof Lets,” 
ask for book. 
CREO DIPT COMPANY. Inc 
1012 Oliver St., 


N. Tonawanda, 
N. Y. 
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Home of Thomas L. Hickey, 
South Bend, Ind. “Creo-Dipt™ 
Stained Shineles used on 
Roofs avd side walls 





Prettier Teeth 
Safer Teeth—Without a Film 


Ali Statements 





It is Film That Mars 


and Ruins 


It is known today that the 
cause of most tooth troubles 
isaslimy film. You can feel 
it with your tongue. 


That film is what discolors— 
not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


The filmis clinging. It enters 
crevices and stays. The tooth 
brush does not end it. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not 
dissolve it. So millions find 
that well-brushed teeth discolor 
and decay. 


Pensa 


REG. U.S. 


Approved by High Dental 


Authorities 


Dental science, after 
years of searching, has 
found a film combatant. 
Its efficiency has been 
amply proved by clinical 
and laboratory tests. Able 
authorities approve it and 
leading dentists all over 
America are now urging 
its adoption. 


A Free Test to 
Every Home 


This new method is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And a 10-Day 
Tube is sent to everyone who 
wishes to prove its efficiency. 


Pepsodent is based on pep- 
sin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. 
The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to day by day 
combat it. 


But pepsin must beactivated, 
and the usual agent is an acid 
harmful to theteeth. So pepsin 
long seemed impossible. But 
science has discovered a harm- 
less activating method. And 
millions of teeth are now being 
daily brushed with this active 
pepsin. 


We urge you to see the re- 
sults. They are quick and ap- 
parent. A ten-day test will be 
arevelation. Send the coupon 
for the test tube. Compare the 
results with old methods, and 
you will soon know what is 
best. Cut out the coupon so 
you won't forget, for this is 
important to you. 


PAT. OF F. 


en 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now Advised by Leading Dentists Everywhere 





Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 890, 11045. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
Name 
Address 


Ten Days Will Tell 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using Pepsodent. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed 
jhim disappears. You will then 


know what clean teeth mean. 
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Period Styles in Table Silver 
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plainly do not. The question to be 
answered is, why do these affinities and 
antipathies exist. 

The quality to be desired and secured 
is harmony, whether that harmony is 
gained by analogy or by contrast. To 
achieve that harmony we must clearly 
discern some point in common between 
the items to be harmonized, some com- 
mon ground of comparison, to serve as a 
harmonizing bond or link between the 
different elements. This bond is most 
generally found either in similarity of 
scale or else in analogy of line. 

Keeping these two factors in mind, we 
can understand how it is that candle- 
sticks of Neo-Classic design placed upon 
a Stuart carved oaken chimneypiece 
shelf or upon an oak refectory table look 
skimpy and insufficient; how it is that 
turned-baluster candlesticks of rotund, 
swelling lines look equally out of place in 
an attenuated Neo-Classic environment; 
and how it is that a globular tea service 


in full view of slender Sheraton chairs 
will not look as satisfying as a tea service 
of Neo-Classic or Empire design. It is 
because the principles of scale are alto- 
gether antagonistic. We can understand 
also how it is that globular hollow ware 
of strongly curvilinear, Baroque proven- 
ance will agree with a heavy Stuart 
environment, and how it is that heavy- 
scaled Empire silver will agree with 
attenuated Sheraton or Hepplewhite 
surroundings. In the former case, al- 
though the principles of structural line 
are different, similarity of scale forms a 
bond of harmony; in the latter case, 
although the scale of the two differs 
widely, the restraint of the parabolic 
curves affords a point of comparison and 
affinity. 

It should be perfectly obvious that 
what has been pointed out with reference 
to the relation of silver to environment 
in general applies with especial emphasis 
to table china. 


Pruning Young Trees 
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carefully considered. If the slender speci- 
men will eventually become a large, 
spreading tree, plenty of room must be 
allowed, for the trainer is dealing in 
futures and must not judge his tree by its 
present size, 


Tools and Their Use 


The first thing to be considered in 
wruning is the tools. There are many 
implements of all sizes and shapes to 
meet every possible need, but in the first 
stages of pruning a large pocket knife 
with a keen edge will answer all require- 
ments. Later, a small saw with fine 
teeth will be needed, and pruning shears 
with handle extensions for cutting high 
limbs are very useful, providing the blades 
are well set and kept always in the best 
of condition, so that they cut without 
a tearing motion, which leaves ragged 
edges. Sharp tools are absolutely neces- 
sary to good work, for, as in surgery, 
the cut must be clean so that it heals over 
smoothly, with no rough edges. Cutting 
should always be done on a slant, with 
the cut side downward, for water thus 
runs off at once instead of soaking into 
the wood and causing decay. 

Trees from the nursery row are by 
necessity grown close together, so that 
the normal development has been some- 
what changed. The knife is used vigor- 
ously here to start the growth in the right 
direction. In removing the tree from the 
ground a large portion of the root system 
is generally destroyed. All bruised and 
broken surfaces that would later cause 
decay must be removed with a clean 
downward stroke. As the root is of 
necessity pruned, top cutting should, if 
anything, be a little more drastic, so that 
a proper balance may be maintained; 
the root system must always be well able 
to support the top growth. This judicious 
cutting is necessary also in order that the 
tree may not waste energy in putting forth 
growth which must later Ss removed. 
Then, too, the heading-in must be started 
so that branching will begin at the desired 
distance from the turf line. 

The tree is made or marred by the first 
two or three prunings, for the scaffold 
limbs are then spaced and directed, and 
the whole future development depends 
upon this being properly done. As these 
scaffold limbs are to support all the 
after-growth, it is very necessary that 
they be placed so that the danger of 
their splitting from the main trunk is 
mer al as far as possible. It is desirable 
that fruit trees, with few exceptions, have 
from three to five scaffold limbs; these 
should start from different points on the 
trunk, never opposite. The aim in shap- 


ing the tree should be to guard against 
any tendency to divide evenly, for the 
weight of fruit or a severe storm will often 
split an evenly divided tree, while a tree 
with three or five properly placed limbs 
will weather most any adverse condition. 

The scaffold limbs should be arranged 
in an oblique whorl. For instance, the 
first limb comes where the branching is 
to start, say about 3’ above the ground, 
the second would be 5” or 6” above, but 
not in a direct line, angling from thirty- 
five to forty degrees from it; the third 
branch would naturally come from 4” to 
8” higher than the second with an angle 
not so acute—sixty to ninety degrees; 
and so on until the whorl of branches 
about the main stem is complete. The 
angles and distances are not in any sense 
absolute, for it was stated before that 
trees cannot be pruned by rule of thumb; 
and as no two trees require the same treat- 
ment, only general rules have value for 
the beginner. 

During the first years after transplant- 
ing, all trees naturally tend to- vigorous 
top growth, so severe cutting back is 
necessary. The main branches left at 
planting time should be shortened to 
about 8” more or less; at the close of the 
first year’s growth there must be more 
shortening, the main limbs being left 
perhaps 1’ long with three branches, 
which have been spaced in the same 
manner as the scaffold limbs; these 
branches would be from 6” to 8” long. 
The third year shortening should be done 
in the same proportions, tending to 
reduce the subdivisions on the branches. 
With a view to keeping the center of the 
tree open, cutting should be always with 
an outside bud uppermost, in order that 
all growth may be outward. 

The rule for pruning after the growth 
is properly directed is to shorten the 
annual growth from one-third to one-half. 
Pruning stimulates growth, so the vig- 
orous tree will require less pruning than 
the backward specimen. It is in such 
little points as these that the experience 
and judgment of the pruner come into 
play. If the trees are lived with from 
season to season, the habits and growth 
may be watched and the cutting done 
accordingly. 


Forming the Head 


In the matter of the after development 
of the head, thinning out should be 
a without mercy, so that all 
imbs will be vigorous. In the formation 
of the head, the modern tendency is to 
start the branching very low. It must be 
remembered that the upward growth is 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Pruning Young Trees 


(Continued from page 70) 


in the branches and not in the trunk, so 
the branching must be started where 
the permanent head is desired. The 
advantages of low heading are obvious; 
being close to the ground the tree weathers 
severe storms much better than one with 
high branches; then, too, gathering the 
fruit and pruning and spraying may be 
done mainly from the ground, which does 
away with long ladders. Starting the 
head at about 3’ is the common rule for 
apple and pear trees, while peach and 
plum trees are headed even lower. 

The ornamental trees, such as ever- 
greens, are started to head very close to 
the ground and the process of pruning is 
exactly reversed. Here a _ compact 
head is wanted, so the inside bud is the 
last in order that the limbs may grow 
inward instead of outward, as in the case 
of fruit trees. The cutting out of part of 
the top, of course, tends to make the 
growth compact. 

Before doing any cutting, it is well to 
make a study of the tree as a whole, 
determining at the outset which branches 
are to be removed. There must be a 
logical reason in the mind of the operator 
for each cut made. After determining 
what is to be done, work should begin at the 
top and proceed downward, finishing with 
the lower limbs. The pruner has a better 
perspective when he works downward. 

Most of the pruning is done in tle first 
five years after the tree is set. The prun- 
ing of mature trees is simply a little cut- 
ting back of the top and the removing, as 
oceasion arises, of a weak or interfering 
limb. Top cutting must be done very 
cautiously on mature apple or pear 
trees; too much heading-in tends to 
produce water sprouts—limbs in unusual 
places—which must be removed as fast 
as they make their appearance; they drain 
the strength of the tree if allowed to 
remain. 

Every tree owner should be able to 
distinguish between fruit and leaf buds, 
and the manner in which they are borne 
on different fruit trees, for the cutting 
away of limbs is largely decided by the 
number and position of the fruit buds. 
These may readily be distinguished 
when the tree is dormant; leaf buds are 
long and pointed, while fruit buds are 
thicker and flattened at the end. In 
apple and pear trees the fruit is borne on 
spurs an inch or more long which appear 
on the limbs. Peach and plum trees 
bear directly on the wood of last season’s 
growth. For this reason the methods of 
pruning would differ. The object with 
the latter would be to produce the 
largest possible amount of strong fruit- 
bearing wood. Being short-lived trees, 
such careful scaffolding is not required, 
and more fruit will be produced by severe 
heading-in; the center of the tree should 
be kept open, however. The cherry 
requires little or no cutting. There is an 
old saying that the cherry tree does not 
like the knife. Cherry trees left to them- 
selves are always symmetrical, though 
sometimes it becomes necessary to shorten 
the top growth or the tree becomes too tall. 


Come Out 


of 


Shade and ornamental trees require 
different treatment, for the object is 
wood instead of fruit. Any pruning of 
a tree on the lawn should be the “art that 
conceals art.” A natural appearance 
is always more graceful than any set, 
docked effect. Even odd and irregular 
forms give character, providing they are 
natural; they relieve stiffness and formal- 
ity, thus softening the outlines of the 
landscape. 

Trees for driveways, or for street plant- 
ing in towns and cities, demand a definite 
policy in pruning, faithfully carried out. 
The householder can do this as well as 
the chance professional, if he will but 
study their limitations and the needs 
which they are to meet. Fixing the 
height of the branches above the turf line 
must begin as soon as the tree is planted. 
The tree must grow in diameter in pro- 
portion to its height, so that the trunk 
may properly support the branches with- 
out bending out of shape or breaking. 
Shade trees should have one central stem, 
with the branches arranged in the manner 
of the apple tree, though, of course, 
many more limbs should be allowed to 
remain, for low branching causes rapid 
growth in thickness. Lower layers are 
removed from time to time until the 
height of 10’ to 12’ of good strong bole is 
reached. Great care should be taken to 
keep the central stem straight clear to 
the top of the tree; firm staking of the 
sapling will do this. 

If the cutting away of the lower tiers 
of limbs is done while they are small, the 
trunk will show no large scars; the healing 
over will leave a smooth, clean surface. 
In sawing off limbs care must be taken 
no. to split them and damage the trunk 
below. The cutting should be done as 
close to the trunk as possible, so that no 
snags are left to decay and form cavities 
for nesting rodents. 

Prune when the knife is sharp is an old 
rule, but most pruning is done in the tall 
and winter months when the sap is down; 
the check to growth is less when the tree 
is dormant, and then, too, the framework 
may be studied to better advantage when 
not obscured by leaves. If large limbs 
must be removed it is better to wait 
until spring or summer, as the wound 
heals more rapidly when the tree is grow- 
ing. Large limbs should be removed one in 
a season; severe cutting of a growing tree 
might kill it. All wounds made by the 
removal of limbs more than 2” in diameter 
will need a heavy coat of white lead. 

The lover of trees will not have any set 
time for pruning them, though of course 
the main pruning will be done when the 
sap is down; he is constantly cutting away 
a shoot from the base, or an interfering 
limb, and his trees are known by the intel- 
ligent care he gives them. There is no 
comparison to be made between trees 
pruned by a doting owner, and those left to 
a series of more or less professional pruners, 
each with a different viewpoint and a ten- 
dency to belittle the work of the artist of 
the year before and to start along new 
and untried lines with another end in view. 


the Parlor 


(Continued from page 48) 


rather than drudgery. Haven’t you often 
heard the young wife say: “I wouldn’t 
mind house work at all if it weren’t for 
the dishwashing.” 

Then there is the magic—yes, magic— 
electric stove family! There isn’t time 
enough left to tell of some of their wonder 
workings. If you gave one of these 
(costing about $180), you would be giving 
at the same time money, time-to-herself, 
and a rest cure. Some of these stoves 
automatically cook and stop cooking 
while you are out or sleeping, save money 
because they make cheap cuts of meat 
taste like expensive cuts, act as fireless 
cookers and refrigerators and .. . I 


will leave the rest to your investigation 

Of course, there are the electric 
laundry appliances, casseroles, ice-cream 
freezers which must be turned and which 
must not be turned, convenient egg 
beaters, buffers, kitchenette articles, and 
countless other things in the line of 
percolators, etc., which are obvious and 
need no mind-jerking from us. 

All these things are gifts of value, 
tremendous helps to the cook and ought 
to be boons to the seeker for something 
to give. 

Be elastic! Come out of the parlor. 
and go into the kitchen for a new field of 
giving. 
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by some, and they make splendid decora- tance combines the two, producing vibra- 
tions for Old English rooms. The early tion. There is an airiness about Impress- 
work of George Inness, also, falls in this ionist pictures, and a sparkling quality of 
classification. Inness was an engraver in color, not obtained by any of the older 
his youth, and his earliest pictures, done schools. 
in the.40’s and erly 50’s, closely follow The first American Impressionists were 
the designs of old English engravings. John H. Twachtman and Theodore Rob- 
Some of these early Americans were mas- inson. The furore they caused, and the 
terful technicians, but their works are out acrimony of the discussion, is well remem- 
of vogue now, having been superseded _bered by art lovers of the older generation. 
by the tonalists, painting under the Bar- In America they stood for the cause up- 
bizon influence, and the Impressionists. _ held in France by Monet, Pissaro and Sis- 
ley. The Academicians said these men 
did not know how todraw. Asa matter of 
When landscapes by the American tona!- fact, as proved by their very early work, 
ists and Impressionists are considered as__ they were excellent draughtsmen, but their 
decorations, it is found that the element problem had now become that of painting 
of chronology is not only disregarded but light rather than form. It was an innova- 
actually reversed, for the older style of the tion, and the public did not at first grasp 
tonalists is found to be inferior tothe newer what they were trying to do. Unfair 
one of the Impressionists when it comes to standards were applied to their work, and 
Colonial interiors. This is due to the fact it was ridiculed. But there was a scien- 
that the airy qualities of the Impressionist tific foundation, as well as the more im- 
landscapes are found to harmonize with portant one of beauty, and the public soon 
the lightsomeness of Coionial interiors; oe to admire and then to desire their 
whereas the rich work of the tonalists fits pictures. One of the pleasant things dis- 
in with equal appropriateness in rooms covered was that these pictures, whose 
after the Old English model. = themes were in reality atmosphere and 
Determination of suitability depends light, were particularly appropriate to 
not only upon the light, but equally as Colonial homes. 
much on the color and texture of the walls. Twachtman and Robinson have had 
There should not be so much contrast be- worthy followers in landscape in Childe 
tween a picture and its background that Hassam, whose pictures are much in de- 
attention will be distracted; in other words mand; in Willard Metcalf, in Daniel Gar- 
a wall should be a continuation of the ber, in Emil Carlsen, whose works have 
frame. If an impressionist picture is hung an infinite refinement, in Charles H. Davis, 
against a dark wall it literally “jumps in Ernest Lawson and in scores of others, 
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out” at the beholder in a way that is dis- all of whom love vibrating light as well 


quieting; he may not stop to reason out 
just what the matter is, but there is a 
disturbed feeling. Likewise, if a rich and 
deep toned picture is placed on the light 
walls of a Colonial room it looks in- 
appropriate for the same reason. It is 
because of this peculiar behavior of pic- 
tures in relation to their backgrounds that 
a dealer will cover the walls of his gallery 
with burlap of a neutral hue, or, as in one 
instance, obtain an expensive textile and 
place it against the wall with the wrong 
side out. 


The Tonal Masters 


Illustrious examples of American ar- 
tists who painted in the tonal manner are 
George Inness (in his middle and last per- 
iods), Homer B. Martin and Alexander 
H. Wyant. These men followed the Bar- 
bizon tradition, and vastly improved on it. 
Not one of them but will rank years hence 
as having achieved more than Corot. 
Their method of painting was to spread 
one thin and transparent layer of paint 
over another, and to keep on doing this 
until the desired effect was achieved. 
Subtle tones and great depth were ob- 
tained, but this method could not give 
vibration or radiating effects of light. 

Other notable followers of the tonal 
tradition have been Ballard Williams, 
whose love for French design also makes 
his pictures appropriate for any of the 
French period rooms; the late Henry Ward 
Ranger, who perhaps was the closest fol- 
lower of Barbizon ideas of any American 
painter; Louis Paul Dessar, who is fond 
of dusky and rich colors that have great 
depth; the late William Keith, who ob- 
tained vivid color and contrast in his wes- 
tern subjects, and who was the idol of 
California; the late Gedney Bunce, who 


as design. 

Some of our best known painters have 
either combined the methods of the ton- 
alist and the Impressionist, or have used 
both methods with success at different 
times. For instance, James Francis Mur- 
phy, who is regarded as the most popular 
of living American artists, combines both 
methods. He juxtaposes pigments and he 
builds up by means of glazes, and his pic- 
tures look equally well in Elizabethan or 
in Colonial interiors. The late Henry 
Golden Dearth in his first period was a 
tonalist and in his second a modified 
Impressionist. 

The landscapes of Dwight M. Tryon, 
J. Alden Weir, Gardener Symons, Horatio 
Walker and Ben Foster are suitable for 
both sorts of interiors, depending on the 
particular subjects. 

But what of the landscapes of Fuller, 
A. P. Ryder and Blakelock? These were 
painters whose work was so individual 
that it does not classify and their pictures 
are pre-eminently collector’s pieces. 

An isolated instance is that of the land- 
scapes with figures by Maurice Prender- 
gast, extreme Impressionist, which have 
patterns that remind one of textiles. The 
term “fretted beauty” has been applied 
to them. They are in perfect conscnance 
with tapestries, and may be utilized with 
tapestries in a decorative scheme. 


The Room for the Picture 


Just a step further and we have arrived 
at so-called “extreme” art. There is a cer- 
tain room done by William and Margaret 
Zorach, post-impressionists, in which they 
have used “landscape embroideries” which 
have been echoed by decorative hooked 
rugs, as part of a scheme in which painted 
furniture is made to do its part. Then 


loved expansive gold and red, which re-_ there isa room executed by S. MacDonald 

mind one of Turner’s bursts of color; and Wright, who is half futurist, half post-im- 

Elliott Daingerfield, whose technique re- pressionist, for Mr. De Wald, of New York 

sembles that of Inness with the exception City, in which the artist’s colorful sug- 

that he has added a dramatic quality that gestions of landscape are supplemented 

is peculiarly his own, by dyed curtains, pottery a by the 

artist, and painted furniture, all done in 

Impressionist Methods the key of "the spectrum—synchromatic 

The method of the Impressionist is decoration, if you will. In this case the 
vastly different from that of the tonalist. room is a single artistic unit. 
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235 East 23rd Street, Established 1864 215 S. Wabash Ave., 
New York, Y. Chicago, Ill. 








Instead of getting his effects by letting one 
layer of pigment be seen under another 
layer, he uses pure paint, more or less 
thickly applied, placing one color along- 
side of another color. The eye at a dis- 


From these last two examples it can 
be seen that the use of post-impressionist, 
futurist and cubistic landscapes, is as free 
from old tradition as the paintings them- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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ple, pear, plum, cherry, quince, 
grape-vines, strawberry plants, 
caspberries, blackberries, ever- 

greens and shade trees. Catalog free, 
Harrisons’ Nurseries, Box 51, Berlin, Md. 








Over 800 Acres 
of carefully 
cultivated stock 











NEW YORK 


SINGER BLDG., 




























—a miracle house? 


ES. A place where you can do wonder works. 
Where you can turn summer into winter and woo 
back the flowers you have loved and tended all 
these many weeks of pleasant sunny weather. But— 
it requires no miracle to enable you to own such a 
place. It simply requires a place to put it, a desire to 
have it and a letter to us. Then at your bidding we'll 


rear a miracle house for you that will embody your 
every garden wish. 


And you can’t imagine what an aid to your 
planning a conservatory book will be. 


Don’t you want it now? 









American Greenhouse Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 
5 Columbus Masonic 
Circle Temple 

















] ae Frag wnt: < Chetstnas ‘Bells | 


A a gift to decorate rooms or table, to de- |, 
light INVALIDS or SHUT-INS who watch eagerly 
the magic budding and blooming of 


Sweet Lily-of-the-V alley 


which flower in OUR Prepared Moss Fibre in 18 
to 20 days from time of planting. (See illus- 
tration.) We serd — 








10 Pips . $1.00 
20 Pips . 2.00 
50 Pips ; 4.50 


with sufficient Moss Fibre to plant, and full siti Our Bulb 
Book tells you all about planting throughout winter bulbs for win- 
| dow bloom and Easter greetings. Send for it. | 
|| Your name on our mailing list brings you our SPRING 1920 GARDEN | 
BOOK listing Seeds, Bulbs, etc., for your Garden’s Glory next summer. | 


H. ‘A. BERGER & Rec 70 ‘Westen ~. NEW _YORK | 



































A recent and perfected 
method of electric welding 
is employed exclusively in the 
construction of these = 
They are remarkably enens ond 
rigid. Each gate is welded into 
one piece; there are no weak 
points or connections anywhere. 
Set on firmly anchored 
posts, the attractive- 
ness of these gates is 
permanently main- 
tained. 

We would like to f mag 

ands 


in your our inter- 
esting catalog. 


hs: Anchor Post Iron Works 
Ne —_ 167 Broadway New York 
Philadelphia Hartford Cleveland Atlanta 













Boston 
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avorites 






If you don’t know it, let me 
tell you about it. 
It is a catalogue, it is true, 


but so true that you don’t doubt 
a word of it. 
If it deserves half of the uncom- 
monly kind things said about it, you 
must not miss it. 

It is very much what the garden- 
lover has longed for all along—gar- 
den gossip from one enthusiast to 
another. 

It starts by telling you so simply 
how to grow things, that you can’t 
go wrong and it describes so faith- 
fully all the beauty and merits as 
well as the faults of each variety, 
that you can’t select wrongly. 

It’s rather more than likely some 
friend will soon show you a copy of 
it, but it’s rather less than likely he’ll 
part with his own 

Write and secure one for y« purself, 
but do it now. It is free 


\ FULD 


PLANTSMAN . SEEDSMAN 
7-B WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Fuld’s just delightfully different Seeds and Service 


ANDORRA 


Evergreens, Trees and Shrubs 
of distinction 


There is a Fall list ready 














Andorra Nurseries 


Wm. Warner Harper, Proprietor 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 











TATEMENT of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc., Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of House & Garden, 
published once a month at New York, N. Y. 
October 1, 1919. State of New York, County of 
New ork, ss. Before me, a Notary Public in 
and for the State and county aforesaid, person 
ally appeared Condé Nast who having been 
p> & sworn according to law, deposes und says 
that he is the publisher of House & Garden, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Condé Nast, 19 West 44th St., New York, 
N. Y.; Editor, Richentoan Wright, 19 West 
44th St., New York, ; Managing Editor, 
None; General he F. L. Wurzburg, to 
West 44th St., New York, N. ¥. Business 
Manager, None. 2. That the ow ners are 
The Vogue Company, 19 West 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. Stockholders: Condé Nast, 
470 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; Barrett 
Andrews, Bronxville, New York; F. H 
Stimson, 1og East 71st St., New York, N. Y.; 
M. S.Turnure, 2 East 45th St., New York,N.Y.; 
M. DeWitt, 287 East 18th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
I per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 4. 
That the two paragrapts next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders, and security hae as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing « afhant’ s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said’stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him 
Condé Nast,Publisher. Sworn +o and subscribed 
before me this 19th day of September, roto. 
(Seal.) Florence T. Nilsson. (My Com- 
mission expires March 30, 1920.) Notary 
Public for Queens County. Certificate filed in 





New York County No. 18 























% Look ahead—plan to 


put yourown keyin yourown front door 


; And don't let your choice of building materials 
ba stop with the selection of wood and stone. Choose 
- your hardware. Select locks and hardware which 

will be in harmony with your home. 
me i In Sargent Hardware, protection and attractive- 
. ness are combined with durability. Your architect 
knows this and will vouch for the solid quality and 

. superb finish of all Sargent products. 


Select with him, from the Sargent Book of Designs, 
the particular design which is in keeping with your 
home. There you will find many tasteful patterns 
which were created by Sargent designers to harmon- 
ize with the highest architectural and decorative 
standards. We will send you a copy on request. 


; Sargent Door Closers 


In every home there are doors that 
should be kept closed—back stair door, 
storm door, cellar door, lavatory or 
closet door, Sargent Door Closers add 
to the quiet and dignity of the home 
nodoors ajar, no slamming and 
banging. 





SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 




















SEND for these BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now 
With Economy Plans of California Homes 
noted for comfort, beauty and adaptability to any climate 
“Representative “West Coast 
California Homes” Bungalows”’ 
53 Plans 72 Plans 
$3750 to $10,500 $1800 to $3750 


75¢ 75c 


“Little Bungalows,”’ 40 vr $750 to $3000 50c 
MONDAY BACK IF NOT SATISFIB#! 


E. W. STILLW ELL & CO., Avehiteste 
215 California Building Los Angeles 





$2.00 Offer 


Send $2.00 for all ; 
books and get book of 


© FREE! 


(-arnge 
Plans 

















A XMAS GIFT OF PERMANENT VALUE 





A SaVo Steel Flower 
ond Plant Box 


Your gift problem is easily solved by sending one of 
these Self-watering and Sub-irrigating Plant Boxes 
For Windows, Porehes, Sun Parlors, ete. Move Savo 
Boxes indoors or out and have beautiful flowers the 
year round 


Leak-Proof and Rust-Proof 


All year round garden. Perfect air circulation and 
drainage. Aluminum or dark green enamel finish. Most 
efficient, durable and artistic flower and plant box made. 


Ask your dealer or write for FREE Booklet 


Save Mig. Co., Dept. Cc, 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





atenved Jae 25, ety 














House & Garden 


Decorative American Landscapes 


(Continued from page 74) 


selves are. They are part of an entirely 
new scheme, in which the room and every- 
thing in it is treated in much the same way 
as a stage decorator of the new school, 
such as Edmond Jones or Vincent Collins, 
designs a setting for a dramatic moment, 
except in this case the design is for the 
personality of the owner or it is to obtain 
an atmosphere which the owner desires. 

Much is said for the new decoration, 
and it is certain that much more will be 
said in the future. The idea is only “‘ex- 
treme”’ in its newness, and, after all, it is 
the only absolutely original, pliable and 
wholly expressive thing in decoration at 
the present time. The old line decorators 
revive and adapt the ideas of the past, 
and this method by its very nature tends 
to clumsiness and the negation of indi- 
viduality. 

“The new movement in decoration,” 
one of its champions asserts, “‘is really a 
sensitization toward form, rather than 
‘ olor.”’ 

This statement gives the key to the use 
of post-impressionist, cubist and futurist 
landscapes in original interiors, because 


DECEMBER G 


ing a picture. The fence or hedge 

you use is a protection, too, from the 
winds as well as other things. Sometimes 
your neighbor’s chickens form an excellent 
excuse for enclosing the garden, and cases 
have been known where the pet dog has 
come into disgrace by trying to see how 
deeply he can bury a bone in the new 
seed-bed. 

In England and the old countries of 
Europe, a wall is still considered the 
proper method to employ in enclosing the 
garden. These walls are made to cor- 
respond architecturally with surrounding 
buildings and are both ornamental and 
useful. Trained fruits of wonderful quality 
are grown on these walls, in many cases 
heating flues being built into the wall to 
protect the plants from frost. 

Evergreen hedges are also used for the 
garden framing. They are certainly pre- 
ferable to other types of hedging in both 
beauty and utility, but here in America 
privet has come into favor as the universal 
hedge plant because of its rapid growth. 
This plant, however, has many weak- 
nesses: it has an enormous rooting system, 
prohibiting the growing of small vegeta- 
tion close to it, and at times it winter- 
kills. However, the selection of hedges to 
suit each need is rather a personal one and 


Hin “LOSING the garden is like fram- 


IF i ST 








they represent a revolution against what 
is regarded as the over-valuation of light 
in impressionism. Emphasis is given to 
form—not to form as it is seen literally 
in the objects around us, but to form re- 
arranged in a decorative manner. Just as 
the Impressionists make their colors sing, 
the “extremist” marshals his masses into 
a melody. And because of this emphasis 
laid on structure, the painting itself be- 
comes more akin to furniture. It is start- 
iing, in fact, to place a landscape by Henry 
L. Fee, Andrew Dasburg or Preston Dick- 
inson over an antique chest and see how 
well the new and the old pull together. 

The same thing can be said of the cub- 
ist work of Man Ray, Charles Demuth and 
Charles Sheeler. The water colorist, John 
Marin, is in reality an advanced Impres- 
sionist painting under cubist influence, 
and his bursts of bright color fit partic- 
ularly well in a bedroom. 

It takes a lot of art lovers to make an 
art world, and the American home builder 
will be able to find in the native art of 
his country a range wide enough to fill 
every need and satisfy any caprice. 


ARDEN WORK 


WILLIAM C. 


McCOLLOM 


should be considered always in this light. 

A fence of some description, covered 
with vines, or else a row of cane fruits to 
serve the same purpose, makes an excel- 
lent garden screen and protection, far 
more practical than hedges, but hardly 
as good in appearance when the gardens 
are isolated and not featured in any way. 

In these days of high prices and scarcity 
of material we should all avoid waste. 
Carelessness and indifference to the value 
of tools are just as wasteful as neglect; 
tools should be put away in proper con- 
dition. All the metal parts should be 
oiled and covered with a cheap grade of 
vaseline, but before this is applied the 
rust must be removed by using sand- 
paper or kerosene oil. Rust not only 
destroys tools but reduces by a great per- 
centage their efficiency. | Wheel-hoes, 
seeders and other implements containing 
a number of parts should be assembled 
and put away together, so they can be 
located easily in the spring. 

The woodwork on all garden tools, ex- 
cepting the part that comes in contact 
with the hands when in use, should be 
painted to preserve it. Stakes, hotbeds, 
melon frames and any woodwork that is 
exposed to the weather, should have the 
benefit of a protecting coat of paint. 

(Continued on page 78) 





Rhubarb can be started under the benches in the greenhouse and grown 
there for a winter crop 














December, 1919 





‘Satinover 
GALLERIES 
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By Pierre Danloux 


Dealers in 


SELECTED 
OLD 
MASTERS 


Illustrated booklet 


mailed on request 





UML 0001 
| 


No. 27 West 56th Street | 
NEW YORK 
a . 
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FOLSOM GALLERIES 
; GROUP ae 

EXHIBITION , —— 
PAINTINGS 


Henry G. Dearth 
Louis Paul Dessar 
Daniel Garber 





Gardner Symons 
Carle J. Blenner 


NEW GALLERIES: 


560 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Entrance on 46tb St., (Dreicer Bldg.) 
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E. W. Redfield 
lect 


YOUR HOME= 


A Result not possibte 
with ready-made plans 


MY PRELIMINARY 
SKETCHES! 
Will prove that GOOD 


Architecture is the BEST 
Investment. My wo 


drawings & specifications 
MAY SOLVE 
YOUR SERVANT PROBLEM 


CLARE C.HOSMER‘A'IA: 
53 W. JACKSON BLVD: CHICAGO 


should 
own 











DARN LE 


Inc 


Decorative 
Objects 
for the 


Country or Town House 


34 East 48th Street 
New York 
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| Danersk 


Decorative Furniture : 


It is a fact that our fore- © 
> fathers invested a larger per- 
' centage of their personal = 
| capital in the furnishing of © 
| their homes than we are willing © 
to do today. They thus ob- =~ 
tained things that are an inspi- © 
- ration to each succeeding 
generation. 
DANERSK FURNITURE is 
not only “the fashion” today but 
- will be fifty years hence, as it em- 
- bodies the best that the mind of | 
man can devise in artistry and 
© design. 





MM 





Buy now for spring deliveries. 


Send for the latest number of © 
our bulletin, ““The Danersk A-12.”" | 


Mn 


Complete sets finished in charm- | 
ing color schemes in harmony ~ 
with DANERSK Fabrics on exhi- 
bition at 


Ona NUEER FY 1 


(Ne 





Hern 


Erskine-Danforth Corporation ~ 
2 West 47th St., New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 
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PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


something out of the ordinary 


HANDSOME—DIGNIFIED—DURABLE 
TAKES A SOFT BROWN FINISH 
SUITABLE FOR 


HOUSE TRIM—FLOORING ({2Nérus)—DOORS 


NO DEARER THAN OAK 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CO. 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Exhibits can be seen at the Architects Sample show rooms, 101 Park Avenue (40th St.) N. Y. 





























TOWNSEND’S TRIPLEX 


TheGreatest Grass- Floats over the 
Cutter on uneven Ground as 


Cuts a Swath 86 a Ship rides the 
inches wide. Waves. 









ENDS TRIPLEX 
. C233 


The public is warned 
not to purchase mowers 
infringing the Town- 
send Patent No. 1,209,- 
519, Dec. 19th, 1916. 


S.P.Townsend&Co. 


17 Central Ave. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


Send for catalogue 














HISTORIC TAPESTRIES | 


VENICE MILAN ROME NAPLES 


Reproduced in natural colors. Most attrac- 
tive wall decoration or library table cover 
Full size 19 x 57 inches. Price $5, postpaid 
Photographs and further details on request 
Mail orders filled. Quantity limited. 


ANTIQUE CHINESE 


(Bronze Reproduction) 





Height 25 inches 
Parchment shade 16 inches 
3 scenic panels beautifully painted 
PRICE $22.50 
Completely Equipped Double Light 


NOVEL ORIENTAL LAMPS 


Beautifully mounted with these bases. Bronze 
Arabian camel, Arabian Flower girl, Carved 
sisimi wood elephant, Carved golden Buddha 
richly lacquered, all hand-colored, electrically 
fitted, complete with suitable shades ex- 
quisitely painted with Oriental scenes; price 
$10 to $15, each carefully packed, prepaid. 
Photos gladly forwarded. 


J. M. Harris, Importer, 324 5th Ave. 
Dept. H New York City 
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Andrew Morr Von 


A Tailor-Made Range 


You have your apeci illy-designed automobile bodies. Why not 
a apecially~<designed kitchen range that is built with due 
regard to the size and demands of your family and the particular 
fuela-—coal, wood, charcoal, gas, natural gas, gasolene gas and 
electricity——you wish to burn? This capable-looking 


Deane'’s Grench Range 


was built to order to fit the recess it occupies, to provide ample 
cooking, baking and roasting space, and to burn gas exclusively. 
The left-hand section has conventional gas burners under a top 
made of interchangeable bars. The top of the right-hand section, 
like that of a coal range, has reducing ring covers heated by blast- 
type burners for long slow cooking or where great heat is required. 
here are two large ovens with platform-dro » doors and a broiler 
in the plate shelf, A ventilator in the hood draws all food vapors 
into the flue, 


ct 


The best cook is handicapped with an indifferent range. Install 
a tailor-made Deane’s French Range in your kitchen to insure the 
enjoyment of your meals because they are cooked as they should be. 
A more detailed description of this and other ranges installed 
in prominent American homes is shown in “The Heart of the 
Home” our portfolio of unusual ranges. Shall we send you a copy? 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
263-265 West 36 St. New York. N-Y. 














“The Care of the 
Phonograph” is 
worth having. 


AN ADDED DELIGHT 


from your Phonograph 
and a saving as well 


Ten 
General lit- 
erature sent free. 


cents. 


You can save the price of an Ellis “Music- 
Master” Phonograph Reproducer in the records 
it doesn't wear out. And you can find a new 
delight in your records that you have never 
before achieved — through its faithful record- 
ing of every tone and overtone in your most 
omplicated records. . 

Perfection in tonal reproduction is easily 
ours. A few dollars will put this reproducer 

your phonograph with the privilege of 
return if in any way unsatisfactory. 


A Lasting Christmas Remembrance 


J. H. ELLIS 


P. O. Box MILWAUKEE 
882-J WISCONSIN | 


SR Oe 








House & Garden 


Do not scrape the trees to destroy 
insect eggs and moss; use a stiff 
scrubbing-brush 


December Garden Work 


(Continued from page 76) 


This ‘s an excellent time to build melon 
frames for the garden. They may be 
made so a single light of glass will cover 
them, occasioning only the making of 
the sides; but, generally speaking, the 
best type of frame is one where the top 
sash is divided into two parts with a 
wooden frame. 

The common melon frame is about 24” 
square, 12” high in front and about 18” 
in the back. This type of frame is much 
too small, however, as in most cases it 
must be removed too soon in order to 
make room for the plants’ growth. If the 
melon frames are not large enough to 
harbor the plants until all danger of cold 
spells is positively past, they are of little 
value. If I were building frames for my 
own purpose, I would have them not less 
than 30” square, and 36” is still better. It 
is surprising how much extra protection 
this additional space will give. 

The proper trenching of the soil is one 
of the most important of all garden prac- 


Just as long as the ground remains 
unfrozen you can plant deciduous 
trees and shrubs 


tices. By giving the frost a good oppor- 
tunity of freezing the earth in one solid 
mass, it destroys myriads of insect pests. 
It increases fertility as it brings to the 
surface the lower subsoils, with their 
abundant chemicals, which are quickly 
converted into plant food by the action of 
the weather. It makes a garden vastly 
more retentive of moisture, which surely 
stimulates production as it reduces the 
evaporation of the soil moisture. 

All gardens would be vastly improved 
by deep trenching at this season of the 
year. Make trenches 2’ deep and as 
close togetH@r as you can possibly pile the 
soil on the space between the rows— 
usually about 24’ between the rows will 
be adequate. This means that 1’ 3” of 
frost will freeze the earth solid to a depth 
of 3’; and of course the frost does not 
thaw out as quickly in the trenches as it 
would on the surface. This prevents in- 
sects escaping by working their way 
deeper as the cold increases. 
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Plants that flower on the terminals 
of new wood, like hydrangeas 
may be pruned now 











